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Notes and News 


The editor does not agree with Sinclair 
Lewis’s remark about former President 
Truman on page 202, column 1; indeed, 
he takes an opposite position on this matter. 
The remark by Sinclair Lewis does, however, 
reveal something about Lewis—as do many 
of the other remarks attributed to Lewis in 
the article. 


We wish to express our gratitude to Mr. 
Sumner Blossom, president of the Crowell- 
Collier Corporation, for his generous help 
in enabling’ us to publish “The Sturgeon” 
by George Vukelich. Mr. Blossom’s organiza- 
tion controlled the legal rights to “The 
Sturgeon.” The story had not, of course, 
been published before its appearance in The 
University of Kansas City Review. 


It is a great pleasure to announce that 
The University of Kansas City Review re- 
ceived the honor this year of having a story 
by Elizabeth Enright, “The ” pub- 
lished in Prize Stories 1958: The O, Henry 
Awards, edited by Paul Engle, assisted by 
Curt ‘Harnack (published by Doubleday 
and Company, Incorporated, Garden City, 
New York). Elizabeth Enright’s “The 
Eclipse” appeared in the last spring number 
of our magazine. 


It is also a great pleasure to announce 
that the néw ees Best Articles and 
Stories has republished several of our stories: 
“The Judge” and “Cold Morning” by 
George Loveridge and “Junior” by William 
E. Wilson. 


Allen Austin of Gary, Indiana, received 
his M.A. at Columbia University. 


Joseph Warren Beach held distinguished 
professional positions at the University of 
Minnesota, the University of Chicago, 
Harvard University, and other institutions. 
He was the author of The Concept of 
Nature in Nineteenth Century Poetry, In- 
voluntary Witness (poems), American Fic- 
tion 1920-1940,-and many other volumes. 


Melville Cane has published poems in 
(Continued on inside back cover) 


many magazines and is the author of well- 
known volumes of poetry. His work Mak- 
ing a Poem; An Inquiry Into the Creative 
Process (Harcourt) is challenging the at- 
tention of many artists and teachers of 
literature. 


Jules Chametzky is a member of the 
faculty in humanities at Boston University. 
His writing has been published in The Kan- 
sas Magazine and other periodicals. 


Elizabeth- Enright — poet, short story 
writer, and artist——has received many 
honors. Her work has appeared in several 
volumes of The Best American Short Stories 
and in Prize Stories: The O. Henry Mem- 
orial Awards in 1946, 1949, and 1955. Her 
writing has been published in Harper's, The 
New Yorker, The Yale Review, Collier’s, 
The Virginia Quarterly Review, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Mademoiselle, and other 


magazines, 


Anthony La Branche, B.A. (Williams) 
and M.A. (Yale), is a member of the faculty 
of the University of Michigan. 


George Loveridge, a frequent contributor 
to The University of Kansas City Review, 
has had stories in The Best American Short 
Stories of 1954 and in Prize Stories: The 
O. Henry Awards. His work has appeared 
in The New Yorker, Esquire, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Good House- 
keeping, and other periodicals, He has been 
a news broadcaster, music reviewer, and a 
city editor. He is the author of No One’s 
Kindness, a novel. 


The work of Harry C. Morris has been 
published in Poetry (Chicago), The Antioch 
Review, The Colorado Quarterly, Epoch, 
and other periodicals. He teaches at Tulane 
University. 

Bernice Slote is a member of the Depart- 
ment of English at the University of 
Nebraska. 


Jesse Stuart has the D, Litt and other 
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The Caddis Case 


ELIZABETH ENRIGHT 


The stream was cold and hostile, too; 
Fatal surprises lay in wait 

For one so naked and so new. 
Instinct, the nurse, gauged his estate, 
Contributed a straw, a thread, 

Some nettles and a colored bead, 
And showed him what to do. 


Then, his own architect for life, 

He set about to build and weave 

An ambush for his nervepulp self, 
Furnished with thorns outside (and in), 
And stuck with lights and tines of glass, 
With chimes, and stars cut out of tin, 

To belldaze, dazzle, and deceive. 


Now from this nicknack coat of mail, 
This carapace, or what you will— 
(Perhaps more properly a jail?) — 
From this arrangement set about 

With Neon ray and Woolworth gem, 
The tender ego-worm peeps out 

And prays that no one guesses him. 


*The larvae of the caddis-fly live in fresh water in cases, or cocoons, covered with bits of sand, mica 
flakes, shells, etc. 


The Sturgeon 


GEORGE VUKELICH 


HEY know now that the 

sea lampreys entering the 

Great Lakes from the At- 
lantic by way of the Saint Lawrence 
River destroyed the laketrout in 
Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michi- 
gan and Superior. At the time of The 
Sturgeon story no one knew this. 
The commercial fishermen were 
blamed for overfishing the laketrout 
and the state of Wisconsin passed 
legislation requiring that gillnet mesh 
be enlarged. This meant that many 
fish which would have been caught 
in the old gillnets could swim freely 
through the new mesh and not be 
hung up by the raky gills. It was 
against the law to have old-size nets 
in the waters. Many fishermen work- 
ing off the Wisconsin shores did not 
obey this law. 

The river full of fish blood and the 
engine oilings cooking like stew in 
the mudheat of the sandboils; this 
water where the fishtugs tied to the 
pilings like perch in schools; the new 
creosote hard in the air with the 
barbsharp stink. One season: the 
state wardens waiting on the docks 
wearing guns. 

They dumped out the fish boxes 
and kicked up the cracked ice and 
the steel barrels of trout guts for 
the pig farmers. They were looking 
carefully for undersized fish that 
season. T hey were the Wisconsin law 
on the fishermen’s beach, and all 
through the Two Rivers town the 
fishermen lifted their illegal nets at 
night even when the Coast Guard 
storm signals were out. T hey brought 


in every sturgeon they found in the 
pot-nets and sent their children to 
the parish school. That was the time 
of the snakes from the sea and the 
Great Lakes trout driven from all 
the fish grounds—driven west like 
sheep into the lakehead and into 
Superior itself: the season of the state 
guns and the legislature against the 
commercial fishermen and the lamp- 
reys swimming down the St. Law- 
rence silently from the great 
Atlantic Ocean. 


The state wardens were waiting 
on the high skinny docks when 
Germaine swung the Jone into the 
harbor mouth. The old man came 
back and squeezed into the tight 
pilot house. 

“Tt makes a man mad to see them 
waiting,” he said finally. Germaine 
sucked on his pipe and stared out 
through the flat dirty windows. 

“They have guns,” he said. 

Bebe looked at the men on the 
pier with the herring gulls rising 
around them as the Jone closed 
slowly and the barb-sharp stink of 
river smells came in from the flat 
water. 

“What about the sturgeon?” Bebe 
said to his father. “Is that why 
they’re waiting for us?” 

“[ don’t think they know any- 
thing about the sturgeon,” the old 
man said. “You get up to the bow 
now and tell Raphael to take the 
stern. Tell your brothers to just un- 
load as always. We are all right, 
understand? Don’t even think about 
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the sturgeon.” The boy said “yes,” 
and he went down the deck. 

The state men didn’t move all 
the while the fish-tug was mooring. 
None of the fishermen said anything, 
and after the engine cut and coughed 
out, the only sounds left in Bebe’s 
ears were the slivery gull screams 
and the boots of his brothers slopping 
around the hold and getting into 
position to take off the fish boxes. 

The wardens moved closer to- 
gether and took out cigarettes and 
were talking low, and watching the 
work. They all looked like strangers 
to Bebe. Germaine and the old man 
might know them, though, and he 
looked to the pilot house. It was 
hard to see because the sun made a 
mirror out of the wheel-house win- 
dow, and they didn’t come out right 
away. When they did, Germaine 
was knocking out his pipe against 
the heel of his hand and coming over 
to the boy. 

“Come on,” he said, sliding the 
pipe stem-first into his shirt pocket. 
“We better give those watchdogs 
something to watch.” 

Bebe and Germaine carried the fish 
box from the boat onto the dock 
and set it down by the river wall 
of the gear-shack, next to the boxes 
already unloaded. As they walked 
back for another box, the state 
wardens moved forward and stood 
to one side, smoking. 

The old man came up the bleached 
boards holding the keys to the gear- 
shack. 

Germaine and Bebe hauled the 
very last fish box into shore, and the 
state men shifted toward the old 
man. The big one in the middle 
turned and spoke. “Le Clair?” 

The old man stopped. “Yes?” 
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“George Le Clair,” the warden 
said. “Is that you?” 

““That’s me,” the old man said. 

“We want to see your catch.” 

“It’s all in the fish boxes—packed 
up in the ice.” 

The wardens looked down at the 
wet boxes at their feet. The one who 
was doing all the talking addressed 
the old man again. “You wouldn’t 
have any undersized fish packed in 
the bottoms, would you?” 

“No,” the old man said. “I 
wouldn’t have any undersized fish.” 

“That’s what they all say,” the 
warden said turning to the others. 
“It’s the same every time.” He 
turned back to the old man. 

“All right,” he said. “You might 
as well dump out the boxes.” 

“T am all legal,” the old man said. 

“You better be,” the warden said. 
“We want to look at those boxes.” 

The old man seemed to sag and 
his sons stood watching him help- 
lessly. ““You have the guns,” he said 
softly. 

“We don’t want to use them,” the 
warden said. He pointed to the boy. 
“All right; we can save the talking 
for some other time. Start dumping 
out those boxes now.” 

The boy looked around at the old 
man and at Germaine and at his 
brothers. 

“Tt doesn’t seem right to ask him 
to dump out the boxes,” Germaine 
said, “since he spent the whole morn- 
ing filling them up.” 

“You do it then,” the warden said. 

“You go to hell,” Germaine said. 

““What’s your name?” the warden 
asked. 

“Le Clair,” Germaine said. ‘“‘Ger- 
maine Le Clair. L-e-c-l-a-i-r. And 
I said you can go to hell.” 
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“You gonna dump these boxes 
or are we?” 

“We are all legal,” the old man 
said. ““We have no small laketrout. 

“That’s what all you bastards say. 
All right—we’ll find out.” The three 
wardens bent and upturned every 
fish box, and the deck exploded 
under the impact of chunked ice and 
skittering trout bodies. The pier 
looked like a slaughter-house floor. 
The wardens poked among the 
gutted fish with their toes and 
measured with their eyes. 

Germaine got out his pipe and 
began to pack it. 

“Notice, my friend,” he said to 
the big warden. “The scar holes on 
the laketrout’s bodies. The lamprey 
eels are killing the trout. Why don’t 
you pass a law against the lamprey 
eels?” 

“We just want you to stick by the 
law you got.” They stood staring 
down at the fang-like scars in the 
trout bodies. 

“You know where you can stick 
your law,” Germaine said. 

The big warden’s face rippled a 
little, like a windshift over a sand- 
bar. “Le Clair,” he said. ‘““Germaine 
Le Clair.” He was going to say some 
more, but instead he stopped and the 
smile came back. ““We’re not looking 
for trouble, Le Clair. We’re only 
doing a job. You commercial fisher- 
men overfished the laketrout. The 
state of Wisconsin passed a law to 
protect the laketrout and you boot- 
leg and break that law, and so the 
state of Wisconsin sends us here to 
make that law stick.” The warden 
closed his eyes and he looked like 
a schoolboy reciting from memory. 
“If you got a grievance, take it to 
the Legislature. We don’t make the 
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laws, Le Clair. We just make them 
stick.” The warden stopped and 
slowly opened his eyes. ““That’s how 
it stands, fisherman. You brought 
it on yourselves.” 

Germaine pulled the pipe from his 
mouth. “Why don’t they outlaw 
the lamprey eels, as I said, instead 
of the fishermen? That’s what’s 
killing the laketrout.” 

The warden’s voice was very low 
when he finally spoke. “They say 
there’s a lot of illegal sturgeon taken 
in nets up here too.” He stared at 
Germaine. “Don’t make it hard for 
yourself, fisherman.” Then he turned 
and led the other state men off the 
dock and up the rickety bleached 
steps to the street level. 

The Le Clair brothers started to 
load up the loose fish in all the boxes, 


and everybody began talking at once. 
“We could clean up on them 
easy,” Raphael said. ““We could beat 
the living Jesus out of them.” 
“That is true,” Roger said. “We 
could show them a little steel some- 
time. I think they would run from 


a gill-knife. I think—” Roger 
stopped in the middle of his sentence 
because a trout fish caught him full 
in the chest. He stared at Germaine 
dumbly. 

“When you talk like that,” Ger- 
maine snapped, “‘you are not think- 
ing. They could put us all on the 
beach. Don’t you forget it. They 
could beach the old man.” 

Raphael spoke then and Bebe got 
a frightened feeling at the angry 
voice. “That big warden scared you, 
Germaine? Did he take the living 
guts right out of you?” 

“All right,” Germaine said, suck- 
ing out the words, “shut up now!” 

“Maybe that young widow woman 
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has taken the living guts out of 
him,” Raphael said. 

“Tt’s not the guts she’s taking,” 
Roger said. 

“All right,” Germaine snapped. 
“Both of you at once, or each by 
himself. It makes no difference. 
Come ahead, Goddammit,” he bel- 
lowed. ““Come and show me you are 
men.” 

Raphael and Roger stood like stone 
and looked at each other and then 
slowly crouched and moved on Ger- 
maine. 

“Enough!” The word was like a 
gaff hook. It was the old man, and 
his great beaten face was white and 
looked like a trout belly. “Enough! 
My own flesh and blood fighting 
like dogfish?” The old man turned 
away. 

Everyone stopped and the old man 
walked to the door of the gear-shack 
and stood there. No one did any- 
thing until Germaine put out his 
hand and shook with Raphael and 
with Roger. 

“We can’t fight them here,” Ger- 
maine said. “They are the law and 
they could break the old man. That’s 
what I meant—only that.” 

The brothers said they under- 
stood, but it was hard to keep from 
using their hands on somebody. They 
smiled slowly at each other, and 
then they all went back to picking 
up the gutted trout and repacking 
them in the fish boxes. 

“Go by the old man,” Germaine 
said to Bebe, slapping his buttocks. 
“We're all right here now.” 

Bebe asked what he should do 
there. 

“Just stand by him,” Germaine 
said, and he smiled. “Let him rub 
your curly little head.” 
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Bebe always felt like a little girl 
when the old man did that, but he 
went and stood by his father. 

“They take it out on each other,” 
the old man said, “but it is my fault. 
They would fight the guns like that.” 

He stood by the old man a long 
time and finally thought his father 
didn’t even know he was there any 
more. The old man was just looking 
out over the lake where there was 
nothing to be seen. No smoke on 
the horizon marking an ore boat, 
downbound from the lake-head. No 
shifting clouds of scavenger gulls 
marking dead fish or garbage. There 
was nothing that the boy could see 
at all. 

“What are you looking at, Papa?” 
he asked finally. The old man didn’t 
answer right away, and Bebe asked 
him again, just to let him know that 
he was still there. It was a strange 
feeling to be watching his father 
and not having the old man know he 
was there. 

“Bebe,” the old man said softly, 
“IT am looking at the greatest stur- 
geon in all this water. In all this 
world.” 

Bebe thought about the big 
armored fish in their pot-net and 
he shivered. “Is that the greatest 
sturgeon fish ever?” 

The old man looked down at him 
for the first time. “The greatest one, 
Bebe,” and then he smiled and 
rubbed Bebe’s head. “The greatest 
one ever.” 

Then the old man touched him on 
the arm as he always did when Bebe 
was to leave him, and Bebe went 
back to where his brothers were 
working and got down on his knees 
and began picking up fish. They 
watched the old man walk slowly 
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into the gear-shack. 

“There is not much time left for 
the old man,” Roger said. “It’s like 
watching the strong nets rotting.” 

Germaine looked up at Bebe. 
“What did the old man say to you?” 

“He was talking about the stur- 
geon,” Bebe said. 

Germaine was silent for a time, 
and then nodded his head. “He 
knows.” No one said anything, and 
it didn’t make sense to Bebe that 
his brothers didn’t say anything more 
to Germaine’s words. 

“He knows what?” he asked. 
“That this is the greatest sturgeon 
fish ever?” 

“Even so,” Germaine said. ““That’s 
what he knows.” 

“Have you ever seen a greater 
fish?” Bebe asked. 

“No,” Germaine said. “This is the 
greatest of them all.” 


Germaine never took Bebe along 
in the dory when they went out to 
the nets at night to lift an illegal 
sturgeon, and now a tingling chill 
moved over his back as he thought 
of this greatest of all sturgeon fish 
locked and trapped in the sunken 
pot-net on the fish grounds. 

“Can I go when you take him 
out — when you go for the stur- 
geon?” 

“Tt’s a man’s work, Bebe,” Roger 
said. 

“It is three men’s work,” Raphael 
said. “This sturgeon is no perch- 
fish, Bebe.” 

“Please, Germaine,” he said. “I can 
help you.” 

“No.” 

“Please, Germaine. Please.” 

“No, Bebe. Do not beg.” 

“T can help you.” 


*No.” 

**Please, Germaine.” 

“Your turn will come.” 

“Please, Germaine.” 

“Dammit,” Germaine bellowed. 
““No, Bebe. Now enough!” 

Slowly Germaine bent to his work 
with the brothers, and suddenly Bebe 
wanted to swear at them all and hit 
them—and see them hurt and bleed- 
ing. He picked up a laketrout and 
flung it like a rock into Germaine’s 
face. It slopped loosely in his 
slickered lap. 

“Goddamn you,” he screamed. 
“Goddamn you! I’m not a baby!” 
And then he shook and cried and 
closed his eyes as tightly as he could. 
He wanted Germaine to hit him as 
hard as he could, and then he would 
be hurt and bleeding, and then be- 
fore he died he would forgive Ger- 
maine everything and feel Ger- 
maine’s beard against his face. When 
Bebe opened his eyes Germaine was 
not even looking at him. 

“He goes,” Germaine said. “Bebe 
goes.” 

“In place of who?” Roger asked. 

“In place of no one,” Germaine 
said. ““The three of us and Bebe. We 
make room for him.” 

Bebe crouched like a puppy and 
felt the tears on his face. 

“What of the old man?” Raphael 
asked. 

“He is not to know,” Germaine 
said. “Until perhaps later. Bebe,” 
he continued, looking at the boy 
directly for the first time, “you 
will come with us after the sturgeon, 
but you will not tell a word to the 
old man at all. Do you understand? 
Not a word to Mamma either!” 

Bebe nodded slowly. The chill 
began on his back again, and though 
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he tried to control it his whole body 
shook a little bit, even though the 
sun was like hot water on his back. 

“Now,” Germaine said, “don’t 
think about that any more.” 

Bebe almost shouted out the words 
as he asked his brothers the most 
important question of all. “Are we 
going after the sturgeon tonight?” 

“Tonight,” Germaine said, and 
then from his lap he picked up the 
trout thrown at him and gently 
lobbed it into the fish box. “Now 
think of something else, Bebe. And 
say for the old man’s great fish a 
few Hail Marys.” 

“They never say that in school 
. .. to pray for a fish,” he said. “A 
fish is not like people.” 

“Why not?” Roger said. “People 
are like fish.” 

Bebe didn’t understand but Roger 
didn’t laugh, and so he prayed to 
the Blessed Virgin for the great 
sturgeon. 

“And what shall I pray for,” Bebe 
said in a moment. “I mean, should I 
pray for something special for this 
fish?” 

“Just pray that he has a happy 
death,” Germaine said. “That’s all 
a great fish can want.” 

Bebe still did not understand com- 
pletely, but his brothers all fell 
silent, and so he was silent too, al- 
though his lips moved as they always 
did in school when he said his prayers 
to himself—half whispering and 
seeing the Blessed Virgin Mary wear- 
ing her blue robe and smiling like 
his mother in the pictures of her 
when she was young. 

Germaine watched Bebe carefully 
and slowly wiped the fishwet of the 
laketrout from his face. 
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At the supper table, the talk was 
all of the big sturgeon in the pot-net 
nearly a mile out in the lake. The 
brothers spoke carefully of getting 
the fish out, and Bebe nearly burst 
with the excitement of listening and 
knowing he would be helping them, 
yet not being able to talk about it 
in front of the old man. The boom- 
ing of the surf outside sharpened his 
senses like barbed hooks, and he could 
see the great six-foot body of the 
sturgeon rolling like some animal 
fenced in by the cable-like nets. He 
went to the kitchen window and 
stared out over the darkening lake. 
The old man rubbed his head as he 
went by to the living room for the 
pipe and tobacco. 

Then Bebe was aware of his 
mother and the laundry starch smell 
of her as she held him by the 
shoulders. He just stood there wait- 
ing for her to let him go. 

“This is not a life for an honest 
man, Bebe.” She was speaking as if 
to herself. “To sneak like a thief for 
the illegal sturgeon fish and always 
the deep waters waiting. You must 
not bring a woman into this life, 
Bebe.” Then she released him quickly 
and he followed her back to the 
table. 

“There is a heavy swell running,” 
his mother said loudly. “It is going 
to storm. I do not think that you 
can lift tonight.” 

“We can lift tonight, all right,” 
Roger said, moving his cup for more 
coffee. “Or any night of the blessed 
week for that matter.” 

“Can you not wait for a quiet 
night?” 

““What’s to wait, Mamma?” Ra- 
phael said. “The state wardens are 
like mosquitoes on quiet nights. A 
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little wind and a little sea running 
will hold them to the beach like 
flies.” 

“Yes? And what of this excite- 
ment for your father? You all know 
what the doctor said.” 

Bebe did not know anything about 
a doctor at all. 

“What did the 
Mamma?” he asked. 

“Mamma,” Germaine said quickly, 
“you are making the excitement. 
We must get the fish out of there 
tonight or he tears up the nets and 
the whole rig comes out for repair.” 

His mother started to interrupt. 

“Now, enough,” Germaine said, 
raising his hand. “That fish is in our 
pot-net and he comes out tonight.” 

“What about the doctor?” Bebe 
repeated loudly, and no one answered 
because at the moment the old man 
came into the kitchen, lighting his 
pipe. He walked slowly to the head 
of the table and seated himself. After 
he got the pipe going strong and 
there were blue clouds of smoke 
around his head, he leaned back and 
folded his arms. 

**Now then, Bebe,” he said. ““What 
about what doctor?” 

Bebe said that he didn’t know any- 
thing about a doctor at all. 

“That is a true statement of 
fact,” the old man said. “You do 
not know about the doctor because 
no one here thinks that you are a 
man. If they thought you were a 
man, then you would know about 
the doctor.” He pulled the pipe from 
his mouth and stared at the bowl. 
“Are you a man, Bebe?” 

He did not know what the old 
man was talking about but it made 
his mother mad. “What foolishment 
are you filling the boy with?” she 
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snapped. “What good will it do for 
him to know?” 

“Every good in the world. Even 
a minnow learns from the big fish, 
Mamma. This will do him every good 
in the world.” At his words she 
turned her head sharply to one side 
and that was a sure sign that she 
was very angry. 

“Bebe,” the old man began, “I 
believe you are a man, or perhaps 
I say this only to be the first to say 
it. A man must see things always 
as they are, and not be pretending 
things are not that way.” 

Bebe didn’t know what to say and 
then the old man started talking 
again. “Everything in this world, 
Bebe. Everything that is living, must 
one day die. That is the way things 
are.” 

Bebe got a very cold feeling in- 
side, and he remembered when his 
class at school had to go to the little 
girl’s funeral who had fallen into 
the river and drowned by the bridge. 

“No one knows when he is going 
to die, Bebe. I cannot tell you and 
you cannot tell me. Some people do 
not like to think about dying at all, 
but that is pretending. Anyway, no 
one can tell for sure when you will 
die. Except perhaps a person like 
a doctor, Bebe.” 

“Did the doctor say when you 
were going to die, Papa?” 

“Yes, Bebe. That is what the 
doctor said.” 

Bebe did not know what to say. 
“When?” he asked loudly. 

The old man looked at him and 
smiled. 

“My very own word,” he said. 
““My very first word. Tell me, Bebe, 
do you feel a little bigger now? Do 
you feel like a man at all?” 
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Bebe was so confused he did not 
know what to say. His brothers were 
smoking their cigarettes and staring 
down at their coffee cups. The old 
man seemed to be the only happy 
person there. He beckoned to Bebe 
with his pipe and Bebe went to stand 
by his side. 

“Tt is the heart,” the old man said, 
fixing the young fingers on his pulse. 
“Feel it now for a moment.” 

No one moved, and the beat of his 
father’s heart pounded up Bebe’s arm 
like a man hammering on a bent nail 
and stopping and hammering again. 

“The doctor says that very soon, 
this — this hammering — will stop. 
Then I will be dead. It is very much 
like the old engine in the fish-tug 
before we got this one. It simply 
runs down and breaks, Bebe. That is 
all. That is living—or rather—that 
is dying.” 

No one said anything until the 
mother spoke. 

“What of the sturgeon row? The 
wardens will be watching.” 

“We will get him out tonight,” 
the old man said. “He is money in 
the bank.” 

Raphael agreed. “We can peddle 
him in Milwaukee like nothing.” 

“Tail and all,” Roger said. 

“You will get him out,” the 
mother said angrily, glancing at her 
husband. “What do you mean you?” 

“The boys and I will go for him 
tonight.” 

“The boys and you!” She turned 
angry again. “Are you gone crazy in 
your old age? I will not let you leave 
this house. You will kill yourself 
with that fish. And what of the 
wardens? My God!” 

“T will not die in jail,” the old 
man said. “Not an old gull like me. 
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They would have every fisherman 
an outlaw. What the hell. Is it 
against the law for a man to feed 
his family?” 

No one said anything. 

“A black, rough night,” the old 
man said. “They won’t be able to 
see their noses.” 

The brothers looked like they 
wanted to do something for the old 
man. 

“T think it will be all right tonight, 
Pa,” Germaine said. “I don’t think 
this fish will give us any trouble.” 

The old man started to argue with 
Germaine. “This last one time,” he 
said. “I wanted to go for one last 
great fish.” He looked at his sons. 
“Tt is something a man understands, 
I think.” 

Germaine nodded his head in 
agreement. “We would like you to 
come, Pa, except that we will be 
crowded in the boat tonight.” 

“There would be just the four of 
us,” the old man said. 

“The five of us,” Germaine 
corrected him. “Since this morning 
we have agreed that our brother 
Bebe is to help us tonight.” 

“Bebe?” The old man’s hand came 
crashing down on the table and 
everything rattled. “Bebe! I forbid 
it. A boy to go after that sturgeon? 
Germaine, you do not act wisely with 
your talk. Is this your doing?” 

“This is Bebe’s doing,” Germaine 
said. “This morning he declared to 
us that he was a man. We believe 
him, and we count him one of us 
now.” 

The old man relaxed his hold on 
the table and turned slowly to look 
at the boy. “This is so, Bebe?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you are a man now? A 
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man?” 

Before Bebe could answer, Ger- 
maine was speaking. “You yourself 
said so, Pa. When you told him about 
the doctor.” 

The old man stared at his sons 
without speaking, and then he pulled 
Bebe to him and asked that he feel 
the pulse again. As the erratic ham- 
mering came up the boy’s arm, the 
old man smiled and then slapped 
him on the buttocks. 

“So then, your first great fish! 
For the old man this one, yes?” Bebe 
told him yes. “So Bebe will no more 
be Bebe? We are all men here now.” 

The brothers began to smile, and 
Bebe thought the old man was going 
to stroke his head again but he 
didn’t. 

“What did he say?” the old man 
asked. “How did you know this 
manhood was upon him?” 

Germaine rubbed his nose. “He 
threw a trout into my face. A very 
large splendid fish.” 

The old man shook his head and 
punched Bebe’s arm. “You did not 
want to miss him at all, it seems.” 

The old man called for whisky 
glasses then and said that he wanted 
to drink once with his menfolk all 
together. The mother didn’t exactly 
smile, but she did what he asked. 

“And bring a glass for Bebe also,” 
the old man said. “This day he has 
. little something with his ginger 
ale.” 

He pulled the boy close again, and 
Bebe could hear his brothers laugh- 
ing and the pounding of the old 
man’s heart and, over all, the Lake 
Michigan surf boiling onto the 
beachlands beyond the dunes. 


Bebe did not know if it was the 
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excitement of actually starting for 
the pot-nets or the rolling water 
that dipped under the dory, but 
when they were a half-mile out from 
shore his mouth filled up with supper 
and the taste of whisky and he hung 
over the gunwales and was sick. 
The wind was blowing in straight 
off the lake. It carried cold spray 
into the back of his neck, and he 
wanted to huddle under a thwart 
and fall asleep. It was completely 
dark without stars or moon, and 
the wind and the waves moving 
sounded like a thousand waterfalls. 
Only the long, swinging yellowbeam 
of Point Beach light seemed secure 
and not floating. They were jammed 
into the little dory, like survivors 
on a raft, and Bebe was afraid be- 
cause they were thrown about so 
much and he couldn’t see anything 
around them. 

He reached his hand down over 
the gunwale, and as they dipped the 
water swallowed up his hand and 
part of his jacket sleeve. He wiped 
his mouth and face clean. Then he 
heard Germaine yelling in his ear. 
*“How do you feel now?” 

He told Germaine he felt all right. 
“IT was feeding the fish a little bit,” 
he said. 

Germaine slapped him on the leg. 
“She is rough tonight, man.” He 
was still speaking, but the wind was 
blowing away his words. 

“What did you say?” Bebe yelled. 

“T said we are almost there now.” 

“The hell you say,” Roger shouted. 
He and Raphael were working the 
oars, and they hadn’t said anything 
at all until now. Roger was still talk- 
ing but the boy couldn’t hear, and 
he yelled at Roger. Roger’s voice 
came back slicing the wind like a 
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“You were feeding the fishes, 
hey?” There was laughter on the 
wind. 

Bebe still felt sick and was breath- 
ing in every time the dory went up 
and breathing out when it went 
down in the wave troughs. He was 
glad Germaine was not asking him 
anything so he would have to talk. 

They just kept rising and falling 
and sliding, and he tried hard not 
to think about anything that would 
bring back the sickness. He watched 
the Point Beach light swinging 
around, and he counted one-hundred 
thirty-nine revolutions and then 
stopped counting. He watched the 
light so long it seemed to be getting 
closer, and he had the feeling they 
were sliding stern first back onto 
the old man’s beach. 

Then Germaine was shading a 
flashlight in his hands, and snapping 
it on and off and swinging it 
quickly. In the bending beam of the 
little light Bebe could see the forest 
of spiletops that poked out of the 
rolling waters like fence posts and 
the webby stiff glistening nets that 
strung out in great sprawling peri- 
meters. They were in the fish- 
grounds. 

Instinctively, his brothers had 
their position fixed and the light 
snapped out, and they pulled for 
the lead side of the pot-net—the side 
that could be loosened and lifted, 
the side to which they would moor 
while they brought up the net and 
the great sturgeon. They made fast 
to two towering spiles with bow and 
stern lines, and the water rolled 
through the nets and lifted and 
banged them into the spile sticks 
with a grinding, crushing sound. 
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“Keep your arms and hands in- 
side,” Germaine shouted. “She plays 
for keeps tonight.” 

The lead lines of the pot-net were 
loosened from the spiles, and they 
began the work of lifting the net by 
hand. As the sturgeon was free to 
swim around in the pot-net, the plan 
was to raise the net under him, forc- 
ing him to the surface where he 
could be shot and hauled into the 
boat. 

The net was tarred stiff like iron 
cable and it seemed to weigh tons. 
Germaine and Bebe were in the stern, 
Roger and Raphael up front. Bebe 
knew he was not much help to Ger- 
maine because Roger was calling 
constantly about the net coming up 
evenly. 

“Your end,” Roger would shout. 
“Your end, Germaine!” 

“My end,” Germaine would mut- 

er. “My Royal Canadian end. All 
right, pull, Bebe. Put your back into 
it. Now, pull!” They pulled and 
pulled, and together they rested and 
held their purchase and felt the cur- 
rent working against them below, 
and then they pulled again. It 
seemed like hours were going by 
every time the Point Beach light 
swung past, and then the nets were 
swinging too, and the spiles and their 
dory, and the boy was convinced 
that the light was stationary and not 
moving, and that he was swinging 
past the light like a stone on a string. 

“Germaine,” Roger yelled. ‘The 
light! I think we have him up.” 

Bebe’s pulse nearly pounded out 
of his temples. 

Germaine played the flashlight 
out over the pot-net. “There he is, 
Bebe! Look at the size of him.” 

The sturgeon rolled on the surface 
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like some heavy log and sank out of 
sight. He was longer than a man. 
Germaine snapped out the light. 
‘Another ten feet,” he yelled. 

“Ten, all right,” Roger answered. 

“Another ten feet, Bebe. Then 
our net will be under his belly. He 
has no place to go but up. Pull, 
Bebe, pull!” 

The ten feet of net came up slowly 
like scrap iron. “I can’t pull any 
more,” Bebe said. “My hands are 
raw.” 

“Pull, Bebe! Just hold tight like 
for your life. Pull for the old man’s 
sturgeon fish, Bebe. Pull!” 

They got the ten feet. The boy 
didn’t know how. He was crying. 
The net was taut, like a floor under 
the fish. The sturgeon had only a 
few feet of water and then the iron- 
cabled net. 

““Now, Bebe,” Germaine said. He 
worked the net around the spiles 
somehow so that it hung, and then he 
switched on the flash and handed it 
to Bebe and loaded the rifle. “Keep 
the light on his head, Bebe. On his 
head. On his head!” 

The boy watched the glistening 
armored body as it twisted and rolled 
in the wash of water. He grabbed 
hold of a spile to steady the light, 
and then Germaine fired and Bebe 
bolted upright from the thwart. The 
fish was thrashing against the net 
like an animal against a cage. Tears 
were blinding the boy. 

“Bebe, get down!” Roger was 
screaming. “Get down!” 

Then the dory lifted as the water 
slid into them with a sickening slow 
rush, and the boy toppled into the 
water. The flashlight, he thought. 
The flashlight will get wet. The 
flashlight is not waterproof. That is 
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what the boy was thinking and then 
the flashlight and everything else 
went out, and there was warm water 
filling up his nose. 

The next thing he knew, the flash- 
light was swinging around and 
around his head like a stone on a 
string. He tried to grab for it before 
it went to the bottom. 


“How do you feel, Bebe?” Ger- 
maine’s face was in front of him, 
but upside down. Then the boy 
knew he was lying down between 
Germaine’s knees, and Germaine was 
behind him and bending over him. 

“T fell in,” he said. 

“You were going to feed the fish 
again, eh?” Germaine pulled some- 
thing around the boy’s neck and he 
knew that it was Germaine’s jacket. 

“Hey,” Germaine called. “Bebe’s 
okay. He sends his love.” 

Roger and Raphael began talking 
at once. 

“I feel very religious tonight,” 
Germaine said. “First we baptize him 
and then we wet-nurse him.” 

“That describes Germaine like | 
never heard,” Roger said. 

“T’m sorry I fell in,” Bebe said. 

“She was rough tonight,” Ger- 
maine said. “It could happen to any- 
one.” 

“That fish knew you meant busi- 
ness,” Roger said. ““When he saw you 
come into the pot-net I thought 
he’d have died of fright.” 

“Where is the fish?” Bebe asked. 

“We are all sitting on top of him, 
the big bastard!” 

“If he was any bigger he could 
have this boat all to himself.” 

“Close your eyes now, Bebe. We 
will be on the beach in a little while 
now.” 
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The boy watched the slickered 
wide backs of Roger and Raphael 
swing toward him and then away 
and then back again. He felt with 
his legs under the thwarts, and he 
could feel the sturgeon fish. He 
remembered what the old man said 
about this great fish .. . The oldest 
thing in these fresh waters. Before 
there was this world, and even before 
that, there was this fish in these 
waters swimming .. . The skin like 
rocks all ig in steel... Feed- 
ing, it must have fed on the bot- 
toms where the beaches are now... 
Always swimming. It must have 
moved along and against the currents 
for a million years without touching 
shores .. . Without touching shores. 
Without touching shores. 

They pulled for shore and the boy 
straddled the terrible stone body 
with his legs. For a million years, 
where the beaches are now. 

He remembered what Germaine 
had told him that morning and he 
prayed that the great fish had a 
happy death. He was very sleepy 
and warm, and the boat was rocking 
less now, and the wind was far away. 

“Is Papa going to die?” he said 
out loud, although he did not mean 
to ask it. There was no answer and 
he began to think he had only put 
the question to himself after all. 

“We are all going to die, Bebe,” 
the answer came back. 

And because of being sleepy, and 
the rocking and the faraway wind, 
he could not tell who it was that 
finally answered. He tried very hard 
to know who it was, but then he 
could not tell at all. 


They carried the sturgeon up the 
beach in the dark and the boy held 
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the door open as his brothers 
struggled the fish into the house and 
down into the fruit cellar. The old 
man came to watch in his slippers, 
with his pipe dead in his mouth. 
They watched him without talking 
because they knew he was thinking 
and going to say something, and they 
did not want to spoil it by speaking 
first. 

“It is a great one, this fish,” the 
old man said. “There will be no 
other like this one.” 

He turned and Germaine closed 
the fruit cellar door, and they fol- 
lowed the old man upstairs and into 
the kitchen. 

Germaine got out the bottle of 
brandy, poured the shots, and handed 
the glasses around. The water from 
their slickers and the boots puddled 
on the floor, and the boy felt the 
excitement of being a real part of 
this for the first time. This was a 
ritual on the Fisherman’s Beach: to 
drink a toast to the great illegal fish 
that were fought out of the nets the 
hard way—at night with a big sea 
running, and the pot-nets lifted by 
hand and everything against the law. 

Germaine smiled and gave Bebe 
mostly ginger ale and not much 
whisky, but that did not change the 
boy’s feeling at all. He felt the slime 
on his hands, and saw it on the sides 
of the glass, and thought of the great 
stone body in the basement. The 
oldest thing in the fresh waters. 

“So then,” the old man said. ““How 
did it go, Bebe, your first great fish?” 

The boy thought about being sick 
in the boat and falling into the pot- 
net, and the fear he had of the 
sturgeon. 

“Good,” he said. “It went good, 
Papa.” 
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“That is the way,” the old man 
said. “With me tonight it went 
hard. We waited, Mamma and me, 
like two old women. She was wanting 
you back here with her, and I was 
wanting to be out there with you.” 
The old man sighed. “That is the 
way.” 

“Yes, sir,’ the boy said because 
he did not know what else to say. 

“It is not so easy at night,” the 
old man said. “It takes a good man 
at night in the small dory.” 

Germaine cleared his throat and 
motioned with his glass to the old 
man. “Pa. You toast, Pa. This is your 
fish.” 

“No,” the old man said. “No. 
This is not my fish, but I toast this 
last time.” He looked at the boy. 
“Bebe, for you! For your fish!” He 
held up the heavy green glass. “You 
will see many great things from this 
water and on the beach.” He stopped 
and looked squarely at the boy. “Do 
not be afraid of them. To Bebe!” 
He held out the glass. 

““To Bebe!” the brothers answered. 
The glasse. clinked and the brothers 
looked into the boy’s eyes, while the 
boy sipped from the drink and Ger- 
maine refilled the glasses with his 
bottle and told the old man how it 
was on the water, leaving out only 
about the boy falling into the net. 

“T have been thinking tonight,” 
the old man said, “about these war- 
dens.” 

“Those bastards!” Roger said. 

“That makes nothing,” the old 
man said. “I have been thinking 
about how to change the law for 
the nets.” 

The brothers looked at each other 
and back at the old man. The boy 
knew the look in their eyes to be 
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pity. 

“I am not crazy,” the old man 
said. “I will go to Madison.” 

“Pa,” Roger said patiently. “You 
can’t lobby against those bastards.” 

“I do not go to lobby,” the old 
man said. “I will go to make the law 
of this land.” 

“You mean politics?” 

“Even so. I will go as a State 
Senator,” the old man smiled. ‘“‘The 
warden told you how many friends 
I have with the laketrout fishermen. 
Good. They will elect me and I will 
go. I will tell our story to the whole 
state—about these sea lampreys.” 

Germaine finished pouring the 
brandy, and the brothers looked at 
each other and shifted on their feet 
and no one said anything. 

“You’re damned right,” Germaine 
said finally. “It’s a good idea, Pa. We 
need you down there.” 

The boy saw how the old man was 
full of color again and talking and 
using his hands like he did when the 
Ione was over the fish grounds and 
the work was fast and hard and 
plentiful and there was almost no 
time to think. 

“Bebe steps into my shoes,” the 
old man said. “It is not so bad to be 
on the beach then.” 

“You are a tough old gull, Pa.” 

Then the thrashing noises came 
like crashing glass from the base- 
ment. The old man, because he was 
standing in front of the cellar door, 
was the first through it. Bebe did 
not know if it was a dream or he 
had fainted or was in shock, or dead. 
When he followed them down, the 
old man had it all done. The white 
fruit cellar was horrible with broken 
glass and berry juice. The old man 
was straddling the sturgeon with his 
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back to his sons and the hatchet for 
kindling raised over his head, flash- 
ing and falling, flashing and falling 
like the breakers on the beach until 
the sturgeon stopped its swimming 
motion on the concrete floor and 
shivered like a man in the cold. 


Bebe closed his eyes, and squeezed 
them tightly, and prayed, and when 
he opened his eyes again the old man 
was standing, leaning in the door- 
way, with his mouth closed, breath- 
ing deeply through his nose. His 
bathrobe was flung with blood and 
smashed-down berries and juice, and 
he looked past his older sons, watch- 
ing Bebe closely. The slime from the 
hatchet dripped onto the concrete 
and then the hatchet dropped from 
his hand and the old man slumped 
and fell forward to the floor. 

The boy screamed and Germaine 
leaped to the old man and bent over, 
and the boy closed his eyes. It was 
all a dream—a dream. A dream. 
Dear God. Sweet God. 

Bebe opened his eyes and Roger 
and Raphael were slowly rising from 
around the old man and looking at 
each other. The boy was afraid to 
ask the question because of what 
the answer would be. 

Germaine ran his hand over the 
old man’s face and wiped the blood 
away and closed the old man’s eyes 
and smoothed his hair. 

“The fish was dead!” Roger said. 
““My God, the fish was dead!” 

Germaine looked up and his face 
was painful to watch. “I did not 
shoot him cleanly,” Germaine said. 
“Tt is my fault. I should have shot 
him again.” 

They stared down at the old man 
and their faces were wet with slime 
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and water, and still the boy knew 
they were crying. The fish, the 
sturgeon, had killed the old man. The 
boy ran to the black fish body and 
kicked it until it slid heavily. The 
boy kicked it again and again. ““God 
damn you,” he cried. “God damn 
you! God damn you!” 

Then he felt his arms pinned and 
his feet lifted from the floor, and 
he was staring into Germaine’s wet 
bearded face. “No, Bebe,” Germaine 
was saying gently yet rapidly. “No, 
Bebe, no, no!” 

Germaine held him tightly, off the 
floor, and then the boy began to sob 
and Germaine led him to the base- 
ment steps and they sat down to- 
gether. Germaine took out cigarettes 
and the brothers stood there smoking 
and looking at the glistening floor 
of the fruit cellar. 

The boy blinked and blinked and 
blinked his eyes, and finally there 
were no more tears to come and he 
stared at the two bodies on the base- 
ment floor and he huddled against 
Germaine. 

“They were two great hearts,” 
Germaine said, gently rubbing the 
boy’s head. ““There is no reason to 
feel bad for anybody.” 

The boy stared and then the tears 
began again and he closed his eyes 
tightly and bit his lips and he 
plunged his head into Germaine’s lap 


and cried, for the last time, like a 
baby. 


EPILOGUE 


We will walk along this watershed. 
By the old beaches. We must stand 
watching, looking into the sorrowing 
winds. The wood has gone into this 


sand from all the old hulls. Quietly 
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they slip in among the fishheads. T he 
spray blows above the beach like 
rain. We stand wetted with our 
remembering. The golden gulls have 
reached heights and are gone. At the 
sandbars every spring the water 
gains. Like dogfish the dunes lie 
surrounded by duckgrass. T he fisher- 
man’s beach sleeps in the open grave. 
From here they watched the fat full 
trout grounds. 

Now, no more the four o'clock 
mornings. The stiff gas engines roll- 
ing beyond the bars. The water goes 
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into the lighthouse rocks with a 
banging. Above this beach the sand- 
pipers scratch. Below, the sand- 
worms. 

We stand staring at the fish birds 
blowing. In the waters beyond, the 
weeds string like anchor chains out 
of the sandboils. The spile driver 
barge lies like a broken wall. The 
dead bolts hang in the holes like 
worms. 

In the deep waters of the great 
Inland Sea the lampreys go driving 
into the trout bodies like nails. 


A Sincere Song 


Jesse STUART 


Each morn I rise before my world awakes 

And breathe sweet winds of morning from wild flowers; 
I like soft sounds the early morning makes 

While earth is snoring in her twilight hours. 

I like the sincere songs of rising birds 

Who put new life into beginning day; 

Birds’ songs are better than a poet’s words 

In mild midsummer’s early roundelay. 

Softly I walk upon my waking world 

Where little lyric streamlets speak to me, 

Where brown-eyed susans’ petals are dew-curled, 
Their dark eyes winking at eternity. 

A few midsummers more the birds will miss 

My searching when the morning winds have died, 
Ghost-figure in the quietness of mists, 

Searching for something, never satisfied. 


At Seven Cedars 


ELIZABETH ENRIGHT 


N THE ISLAND, when I 
() was a child, our next door 

neighbor was Miss Bella Bar- 
rington, a lady who washed hair. She 
did not wave it, set it, cut it, or dye 
it, she simply washed it. Tucked in 
the right front window of her house 
was a card that bore the one word 
SHAMPOOS; and over the little 
visor above the front door there was 
another sign, a shingle, on which the 
name of her house, Seven Cedars, 
was burned into the wood in imita- 
tion handwriting. This name must 
have had a particular meaning or 
value for her, because I have heard 
that when her father died and she 
inherited the house she at once went 
out and bought seven medium-sized 
cedar trees and had them planted in 
the back yard; then she ordered the 
sign. Perhaps she had been wanting 
to do this for years. Three of the 
cedars died quite soon but she never 
had them removed; they stood be- 
side the others, stiff auburn-colored 
trees that crackled brusquely when 
the east wind blew. 

On the fine summer days one 
could almost always see one or two 
ladies in that yard, sitting in little 
rocking chairs drying their hair in 
the sun. They would each have a 
towel over the shoulders, and over 
that, in a capelet, lay their hair 
(many women had long hair in 
those days). From time to time they 
would raise their hands and flap their 
locks or run a comb through them, 


never reminding anybody of the 
Lorelei. When she considered that 


the ladies were fairly well ‘“done” 
Miss Barrington would come trip- 
ping from her house, hair- 
brush in hand. 

She was the only woman I have 
ever seen to whom the verb “trip- 
ping,” in the sense of a dainty walk, 
could be applied. It suited her ex- 
actly. The era of the Gibson girl 
and the straight-front shirtwaist 
was a thing of the remote past even 
then, but it must also have been the 
era of Miss Barrington’s happiest 
recollection, since she refused to 
leave the fashion behind. She even 
retained the curious walk, canted 
forward from the waist as though 
led by her bosom, which was com- 
manding, and she was latched into 
a most rigorous corset which aided 
the effect; it jutted out, visibly, in 
two little gables at her shoulder 
blades, and again in two little gables 
at the back of her hips. I often saw 
this corset drying on the line, where 
it had the look of some strange 
battledress with its many bones, 
buckles, garters, clasps, hooks and 
laces, and would, I thought, be like 
wearing a close scaffolding. The 
large things about Miss Barrington 
were her bust and her head, which 
was wreathed about with a great, 
grand wealth of red-gold hair, nat- 
ural, and an untold asset to her 
business. The small things about her 
were her feet; they were tiny, and 
she wore little kid button boots with 
high heels, and it was on these 
that she “tripped.” 

In her yard, beside the four live 
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cedars and the three dead ones, there 
was a red pine that must have been 
very old, and whose boughs could 
easily be reached by first climbing 
the fence at the back of our garden. 
Often when there was nothing better 
to do I would get up into the tree 
and sit there looking out at the boats 
in the harbor and listening to the 
conversation of Miss Barrington and 
the lady whose hair she was brushing. 
It was often dull. 

“Tt’s been coming out a lot,” the 
lady might say. “It’s thinner, isn’t 
it, Miss Barrington? Don’t you think 
it’s getting terribly thin?” 

“Well, dear,” Miss Barrington 
would say; brush, brush; “It’s 
coming out a little; do you think 
maybe it could be the Change?” 
Brush, brush; ‘‘Ladies often lose hair 
during the Change, you know.” 

Change? What Change, I won- 
dered. Miss Barrington made the 
word sound charged, mysterious, the 
way it sounded in the poem “Full 
Fathom Five,” but as far as I 
could see there was nothing rich 
or strange about the middle-aged 
lady down below. 

I heard a lot about hair, and all 
the ills that hair is heir to: it was 
always falling out or losing its curl 
or breaking off or turning grey, and 
was the cause of great concern and 
conversation. Sometimes, though, 
and this was what I liked, hair was 
replaced as a subject, by gossip. 

““He always says she has a wild-rose 
color,” Miss Barrington said, speak- 
ing of Dr. Loomis, the minister, and 
his wife. “But I happen to know—of 
course, this is in confidence—” 

“Oh, of course!” 

“Dear, it’s rouge she uses. It’s 
rouge! She has this little box of cake- 
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rouge and she keeps it hidden in a 
pocket of her shoe-bag. Oh, if he ever 
found out it would &ill him!” 

“T always thought she had a fever- 
ish appearance,” the lady said. “I 
was worried it was her lungs.” 

“Rouge, dear. Roger and Gallet 
rouge is all that afflicts her lungs.” 
The two ladies enjoyed a hearty 
laugh, and I tittered in the tree. 

Sometimes I was myself the 
victim of Miss Barrington’s brush. 
About twice a summer my mother’s 
eye would fall with displeasure on 
my long lank curls. “It looks like 
kelp, Sally,” she might say. “Why on 
earth won’t you wear a bathing cap? 
I declare it smells like kelp. I’m going 
to make an appointment with 
Miss Barrington.” 

At this I would howl in protest, 
knowing as I did so that the howl 
was useless and that that day or the 
next would find me dropping the 
knocker on Miss Barrington’s front 
door, which was always firmly 
closed. Dr. Melrose Barrington was 
the name engraved on the brass door- 
plate, for her father had been an 
army surgeon before his retirement. 

““Good-morning, dear, come in,” 
Miss Barrington would say, opening 
the door and gesturing inward with 
the brush or comb she was holding. 
(I don’t think I ever saw her empty- 
handed in my life.) Reluctantly I 
would enter the darkish house and 
go into the living room where mir- 
rors and two hand-basins had been 
installed. As Miss Barrington combed 
the tangles out of my hair I stared 
at the pictures on her wall: a Camp- 

bell Kid by Grace G. Drayton, dis- 
guised as Bo-Peep, a sepia print of 
Andrea del Sarto’s Madonna, a sepia 
print of the Angelus, an embroi- 
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dered statement under glass: “This, 
too, shall pass away,” and, domina- 
ting all, a very large tinted photo- 
graph of Miss Barrington’s father, 
the late surgeon. In his whole bald 
butchery face, which had been 
treated to a wash of pink, only his 
black caterpillar eyebrows resisted 
softening; under his wooden mus- 
tache the photographer had given 
him a woman’s mouth, rosy-red and 
sweetly scalloped. The effect was 
horrible, even frightening, and I was 
not sorry when it was time for me, 
holding a folded towel to my eyes, 
to lean forward in an attitude of 
prayer and let my hair be washed. 
Afterwards seated in the rocker 
in the back yard I felt released, 
purged, as though I had come 
through an ordeal, and this was 
something of the case, for Miss Bar- 
rington always got soapsuds in my 
eye, and when she brushed she pulled. 
Even her conversation was a trial: 
she always, every time, asked me 
how old I was, how I liked school, 
and who my little friends were; but 
on occasion she could be interesting. 
She told me, for instance, that Alice 
Velter had once caught “bugs” in 
her hair and had had to have her 
head soaked in kerosene every day 
for a week. Alice was rich, stuck-up, 
and a year older than I, and of course 
I was glad to have this information. 


Miss Barrington’s little business 
grew and prospered to the point 
where she found it necessary, in 
summertime, to employ an assistant. 
The first two years she had a taci- 
turn Finnish woman, but the third 
summer she had a new one, a girl 
from Boston, named Isola. This 
name was pronounced not, as one 
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would expect, like the Italian word 
meaning island, but with its own ar- 
bitrary accent: Eye-Sola, like that. 

She was a slim sallow pretty young 
woman with unusually luminous 
dark eyes that looked always as if 
they were sparkling with tears. Her 
hair was dark and curly. I have since 
wondered if she had not, perhaps, 
some colored blood. Though she was 
young, I remember in her a quality 
that was pensive, depleted in some 
way. I liked her very much, and she 
liked me. In the mornings before 
her work began and in the evenings 
when it was over we would talk and 
play games together. She was won- 
derful at this, and even then I 
sensed it, for when most grown 
people played with children one 
could feel the tension underneath, 
the waiting for the play to end, and 
the pretense of pleasure. But Isola 
did not pretend; she enjoyed those 
games as if she were a child herself. 

I remember one morning early in 
the summer, on first waking, I 
looked out of my window and saw 
Isola standing in the yard next door; 
she was in her neat white uniform, 
looking out towards the harbor, 
holding a sprig of honeysuckle 
to her nose. 

I decided to surprise her and ran 
downstairs and out of doors in my 
pyjamas. I stole across the cold grass, 
through the gap in the hedge, and 
up behind her. Then I seized her 
around the waist and shouted “Boo!” 

Isola screamed and then laughed 
and turned to struggle with me. 
“Why you little sneaky! Why you 
little villain! Scaring me out of my 
skin like that! I'll show you, oh, I’ll 
show you!” She began to tickle me, 
and I broke away and ran around 
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the yard and she ran after me, and 
both of us were laughing. 

“Well, what’s going on?” said the 
milkman coming around to the back 
door. He was smiling at us, and I 
saw him see Isola for the first time 
and I knew he liked her. “And who 
is this young lady?” 

“She’s Miss Barrington’s new hair- 
washer,” I said. “Her name’s Isola. 
What’s your last name, Isola?” 

“Deacon,” she said, and she was 
smiling at him, too, over my head, 
and after he left she asked me ques- 
tions about him. 

Our milkman, a widower, was 
named Mr. Beausire. Peg was the 
name of his horse. I knew them both 
well. Sometimes he had taken me 
along on his milk route, and those 
are mornings I shall never forget. 
Nobody had used the day yet, and 
nobody had used me much, either, 
nor I my life. Everything was new. 
The sun would still be low and the 
air quiet. Dew sent out great rays 
from grasses, and swallows were 
beaded along the wires. People’s dogs, 
just let out, would be trotting 
briskly, singly or in pairs, across the 
fields and roads, as if to urgent ap- 
pointments. “Business dogs,” Mr. 
Beausire called them. 

Peg ambled her polished hindquar- 
ters along as we went from 
house to house. 

“Hold the reins please, Sally,” Mr. 
Beausire would say and drop the old 
smoothed leather straps into my 
hands as if Peg really needed con- 
trolling. She paid no attention. She 
switched her tail, shivered her skin, 
and leaned her long head down in the 
clover where her chewing sounded 
like people walking through swamps. 

Clinkety chink, back would come 
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Mr. Beausire with his basket of 
empties. “Didn’t try to bolt with 
you, did she, Sally? Ah, she’s a 
fire-breather, she’s a mustang! 
Giddy-ap, Peg.” 

The last house of all was washed 
up in a meadow. There in the chicory 
and toadflax by the road so 
many small white butterflies were 
moving that they seemed to shim- 
mer like spangles. 

Peg knew where she was headed 
on the return journey. The bottles 
chimed in their containers as she 
trotted briskly, and her mane and 
tail blew sideways, long and graceful. 
When I got home I was ravenous, 
and the smell of bacon came out of 
our house almost calling my name... 

But the point of it all is that Mr. 
Beausire was a widower. Not old, 
not young; in his forties, probably. 
He was a well set up man with nice 
blue eyes and a thick mustache that 
died at the corners. When he 
laughed—I remember it now but I 
didn’t know I was noticing it then 
—he had two long cracks of dimples 
in his cheeks. Also he owned his own 
dairy, had no dependents, and was 
eligible in every way. 

The sound of Peg’s hoofs, the 
scrape of the wagon wheel, were 
usually the first sounds I heard on 
waking. Then clinkety clink, clink- 
ety clink, along our side yard to the 
back porch steps. Next it was Miss 
Barrington’s turn and very often I 
would hear her voice greeting him 
in an ironical arch way. 

“Good morning, sir!” 

“Morning, Miss Barrington. 
You’re up with the birds as usual.” 

“Oh, I think morning’s the best 
part of the day, don’t you?” 

Then she would always invite him 
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to come in and have a cup of coffee 
before going on his “weary way.” 
Sometimes he accepted the offer and 
sometimes he didn’t. It was no secret 
in our house that Miss Barrington 
had her eye on him. “Ah, he’s got no 
time for her,” said Bridie, our cook. 
“She’s old enough to be his mother!” 
I knew this was not true, but had 
learned that people always used these 
words if a woman was amy older 
than a man. 

Sometimes that summer it hap- 
pened that Isola would be the one 
to greet Mr. Beausire; and then for 
a long time I could hear the murmur 
of their voices before Peg started up 
again or Miss Barrington interrupted 
them: “Mr. Beausire, I wonder if you 
know it’s nearly seven. Isola, he’s a 
very busy man...” 


One night in August my parents 


gave a large dinner party. I knew it 
was to be a special one because of the 
long groaning of the ice-cream 
freezer on the back porch, because 
of the champagne bottles in the ice- 
box, and the fact that Bridie was 
going to make meringues. 

I was banished to my room at 
seven with the understanding that 
I need not go to bed until dinner 
was over, when Bridie would send 
me up some of the party dessert. I 
waited patiently, listening to the 
bursts of greeting and then the gath- 
ering clack and babble; louder when 
they all went into the dining room, 
directly below. But it took them for- 
ever to eat their dinner, they were 
so slow with their talking and laugh- 
ing. I grew tired of my room and 
slipped down the stairs to wait out- 
doors. It was a warm dark night. As 
I went by the dining room I could 
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see the ladies in their blue and white 
and silver dresses; the men in their 
starched shirts and little bow ties. 
I was like the mermaid in Andersen’s 
fairy-tale gazing in at the lighted 
ship and I knew it was sad; not for 
me, but for them; enclosed as they 
were, old as they were, in their little 
lighted vessel of festivity. 

I went down to the corner of our 
garden and felt my way up into the 
pine tree, and sat there peacefully, 
looking out at the clear harbor lights. 
It was still; I could hear men talking 
on one of the boats way off, and in 
the background the buzz and gabble 
of the grown-up party. But pres- 
ently I heard another sound, and 
looking over my shoulder I saw that 
someone, someone darker than the 
darkness, was walking softly across 
Miss Barrington’s yard. Not know- 
ing that I was up in the branches, the 
person, a man, walked slowly to the 
pine tree and leaned against it; I 
heard him sigh. I was frightened, but 
I need not have been, because in a 
few minutes Isola came out of the 
house and ran silently across the 
grass, her white uniform glimmer- 
ing, straight to the tree, straight to 
the man; and he pulled her into his 
arms and I knew it was Mr. Beausire. 

“Hello,” I said. 

I saw the dim whiteness of their 
upturned faces and then Isola 
laughed softly. ““Why look, we got 
a little owl above us. What you 
doing up there this time of 
night, little owl?” 

“Waiting for my dessert,” I said. 

“What do they give you? Slugs? 
Field mice?” asked Mr. Beausire, in 
a low voice; and both of them 
laughed, still in very low voices. 

“Peach ice cream and meringues 
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and whipped cream on top!” I said, 
and hearing Millie, the maid, begin- 
ning to call my name, I scrambled 
down out of the tree, all needle- 
scratched and greedy. 

What wakened me next morning 
was the sound of the milk wagon, 
but so much earlier than usual that 
I got up to look out of the window. 
It was hardly light at all, but I was 
able to see Mr. Beausire standing on 
the curb, lifting Isola down from 
the wagon. He held her against him 
for a minute, close and still. She 
whispered something to him and he 
whispered something back, and then 
she gave a quick look at Miss Bar- 
rington’s windows, put her finger 
to her lips and turned away running 
noiselessly along the side yard to 
the back door. 

I did not like what I had seen. It 
made me feel lonesome, left-out and 
queer, and when I went back to 
sleep I dreamed about it. But later, 
rough-housing in the sea with my 
friends, the matter was forgotten. 

By five o’clock, water-logged and 
at peace, I was sitting in the field 
beyond our garden making a basket 
out of cockleburs. The last of Miss 
Barrington’s ladies had pinned up 
her hair and gone home, but I could 
hear voices in her house talking and 
talking, though I could not hear the 
words; and then there was a very 
strange loud sound; was it laughing? 
Crying? No, it had to be laughing; 
there were only grown-up ladies in 
that house. I watched the sailboats 
in the harbor all folding into place, 
finished with racing; the water 
below them was dyed deep with 
afternoon ... And then my peace 
was jarred by the sudden rude burst 
of a firecracker. I felt exasperated; 
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I knew it was the work of Romley 
Reamer, a horrible boy several houses 
away, who always kept a few fire- 
crackers after the Fourth to fray 
people’s nerves with. 

“That nut, Romley,” I said dis- 
gustedly, throwing away the bur 
basket. “I detest that nut!” I got up 
and walked slowly and noncha- 
lantly towards the house. I also 
detested firecrackers. 

“Dear!” called Miss Barrington 
unexpectedly, coming out of her 
back door. “Dear, could you come 
here a minute?” 

As I approached her I saw that 
her red-gold hair was hanging down 
her shoulders; that on her cheek 
were four thin stripes of red; and 
that in her hand she held a big old- 
fashioned pistol. I thought she was 
dressed up for a joke; some kind 
of grown-up joke. 

She smiled at me in a queer way. 
“Listen, dear, I just killed Isola. You 
better go tell your mama.” 

I gaped at her. 

“She stole the man I love, she stole 
him, and I killed her. Hurry up now, 
dear, go get your mother.” She ges- 
tured with the pistol, not threaten- 
ingly, but as she had so often ges- 
tured with the brush and comb, as 
if she were giving me a little push 
from a distance, and it was this 
movement, for some reason, that 
showed me she was saying a true 
thing. My heart split into several 
hearts, all bolting, and I ran scream- 
ing up the back porch steps. 
**Maa-ma! Maa-ma!” 

“What in the world!” cried 
Bridie, in the kitchen. “Your 
Ma’s out. Did something sting 
you, or what?” 

“Her!” I gasped, pointing. “Her! 
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She’s killed Isola!” 

Bridie started to laugh, but then 
she leaned to look out and saw Miss 
Barrington waiting, with the pistol 
in her hand and the scratch on her 
face and her hair all down. 

“Jesus of Nazareth,” she said, and 
pulled me close. “Millie, lock 
the door!” 

But Millie, a weak greenish 
woman, had fainted on the kitchen 
floor. Bridie released me, stepped 
over Millie, hooked the door, stepped 
back over Millie, took me up where 
she had left off, and pulled me with 
her to the pantry phone. 

“Hush your noise now, Sally, stop 
it! I’m calling the police.” 


So Miss Barrington vanished from 
the Island, and almost, after a while, 
from my thoughts. A family named 
Goucher bought the house next door 
and chopped down the dead cedars; 
they had four children and a dog, so 
the place was too noisy to be haunted. 

But two years later when my Aunt 
Dora arrived to spend the summer 
she had news for my mother. “Opal, 
you'll die when I tell you. Listen. On 
the way down to the boat, our train 
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stopped for no reason that I could 
see, another train coming, or some- 
thing like that, and it stopped right 
beside the iron palings of that big 
lunatic asylum, you know? The 
State one? And what do you think I 
saw? Who do you think I saw? Well; 
there; sitting in rocking chairs on 
the asylum grass were three—I sup- 
pose inmates, with their hair spread 
out on their shoulders, drying in the 
sun, and who should be flitting to 
and fro among them, with a hair- 
brush, but—” 

“But Miss Barrington!” cried my 
mother. 

“Miss Barrington,” agreed my 
aunt. “Honestly, Opal, what struck 
me was that those women didn’t look 
one bit crazier than you or I or any 
other woman drying her hair out- 
doors . . . And then just as the train 
started Miss Barrington looked up 
and saw me! Our eyes met, and I 
bowed very slowly and seriously like 
Queen Mary from her Daimler or 
something, and she bowed back...” 

My mother stared at my aunt, 
then both of them burst into help- 
less laughter. I watched them. Was it 
funny? In a minute I laughed, too. 


All Under Heaven 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


HILE Wes Varnum was 
fighting in the war in 
Europe, his mother, Adele 


Varnum, prayed often and with 
fervor that two things might not 
happen. She prayed that he might 
not be killed and that he might not 
come home with a foreign bride. 
Her prayers appeared to have been 
received. Wes, like many another, 
was exposed to bullets and tempta- 
tion, but neither was fatal to him. 

Mrs. Varnum, who was a widow, 
and whose one other child, a daugh- 
ter, had died in infancy, was pro- 
foundly relieved. The hazards of 
civilian life, with Wes where she 
could supervise him, seemed negli- 
gible after what he had been through. 

But she discovered presently that 
she had miscalculated. At first, Wes 
did just as she wished. He returned 
to college and finished his engineer- 
ing course. Though no genius, he 
stood fairly high in his class and was 
offered several positions. He took 
one with Potter and Greene, a com- 
pany in his own city that made 
machine tools. Wes lived with his 
mother in the ten-room house that 
had always been his home, and she 
cooked and mended for him. She 
often had his company, because he 
was not much given to going out in 
the evening. He made good progress 
at work. 

In all, Mrs. Varnum was content 
except for one particular. She would 
have liked Wes to marry and settle 
down in a home of his own; not far 
away, of course, but settle down, 


begin to raise a family, and establish 
himself, so that if she died, he would 
not be lonely, and a prey, perhaps, 
for some unscrupulous woman. 
Though she knew that Wes had seen 
a little of life and the world, her ten- 
dency was still to regard him as, in 
many respects, about six years old. 
Adele Varnum herself was not yet 
fifty and seemed likely to last 
another twenty-five or thirty years, 
but she thought it would be well if 
Wes did not delay marriage much 
longer. She did not tell him so be- 
cause he was stubborn if he thought 
he was being driven, but she brought 
it about that he should meet eligible 
young women. Her husband, Philip, 
had been senior partner in a pros- 
perous real estate and insurance busi- 
ness and had left her comfortably 
supplied with money. She wanted a 
girl of suitable station and family, 
and she cast about among members 
of her church and the friends that 
she and her husband had had. Four 
or five satisfactory girls, two of 
them quite pretty, were available. 
Wes knew what was afoot, but he 
played his role considerately, wish- 
ing to give pain neither to the young 
ladies nor his mother. He went to 
a dance or two and a party or two, 
played golf in mixed foursomes, 
joined the church, joined a beach 
club, and always conducted himself 
with a sort of reserved good humor. 
At the end of a year, however, he 
seemed no closer to marrying than 
before. 
“Oh, Wes,” his mother said one 
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evening, “why do you keep poor 
Roberta dangling like that?” 

Roberta Hale was the prettiest of 
Wes’s friends and the one whom Mrs. 
Varnum, on the whole, preferred. 
She came of a Colonial family, had 
been graduated from Wellesley, and 
would inherit a hundred thousand 
dollars or so from her father, who 
was an architect. 

“Dangling!” Wes said. “Roberta 
doesn’t care anything about me. Be- 
yond ordinary friendship.” 

“Of course she does. Anybody 
with half an eye can see it.” 

“Now, mother. Restrain yourself.” 

“She’d make a wonderful wife.” 

“T don’t doubt it for an instant.” 

“Aren’t you ever going to get 
married, Wes?” 

“In time, maybe. Gosh, do you 
want to get rid of me?” 

“Of course I don’t. But Roberta’s 
Weise” 
“IT know she is. I think a lot of 
Roberta. But I’m not thinking of 
marrying her, and I don’t believe 
she’s thinking of marrying me, 
mother. You’re the one that’s doing 
all the thinking.” 

Mrs. Varnum laughed. “Well, 
Wes,” she: said, “‘you’ve got to live 
your own life, of course. I’m only 
thinking of what would be best for 
you.” 

“There’s plenty of time. Old Wes 
is thinking of what’s best for him, 
too. Never fear.” 

For all his talk about there being 
plenty of time, it was less than half 
a year later when he announced at 
breakfast that he intended to 
marry. 

“Don’t look so pleased, mother,” 
he said. “You’re going to be a little 
disappointed.” 
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“Wes! What do you mean?” she 
asked, all sorts of unpleasant notions 
swarming in her head. 

“Oh, it’s not that bad,” he said, 
laughing. “But she’s probably not a 
girl you’d’ve picked for me yourself. 
For one thing, she’s divorced.” 

“Oh, Wes,” his mother said. 

“That’s life .. . For another thing, 
she’s got a two-year-old son.” 

“Wesley!” 

They said nothing to each other 
for what seemed a long time. Then 
Mrs. Varnum said, “Wesley, you 
don’t really mean it?” 

“T’m afraid I do.” 

“Why must you do a thing like 
that?” 

“She’s a wonderful girl,” he said. 
“T knew her in college. Claire Hazel- 
ton. I went out with her once or 
twice. That was before I went in the 
service. Then she married a fellow 
named Carey. I guess he was just no 
good. One of those things. He de- 
serted her even before the baby was 
born.” 

“Wes, I’m sick.” 

“You'll get over it, mother. When 
you meet her, you'll see she’s every- 
thing you’d want. Except that she 
doesn’t have money. Her parents 
don’t either.” 

“Where do they live?” 

“In Rochester.” 

“Where did you ever meet her?” 

“In the public library. It just hap- 
pened. Fate, I guess.” 

His mother began to cry. “Wes,” 
she said, “I’m so bitterly, bitterly 
disappointed.” 

“Well, bear up, mother,” he re- 
plied cheerfully, putting his arm 
about her. ““You’ll like her. Take my 
word for it.” 

Mrs. Varnum could be as stub- 
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born as her son. As the days passed, 
she made excuse after excuse for not 
meeting Claire, and finally said she 
did not intend to meet her at all. 
“You're of age,” she said to Wes, 
“and you can do what you want. But 
as far as I’m concerned, I forbid you 
to marry any such woman. I'll have 
nothing to do with it.” 

She could see how hurt he was, 
but she was hurt herself, and she did 
not yield. 

Wes and Claire were quietly mar- 
ried and went to live in a suburb 
about ten miles from the city. A few 
days after the marriage, Wes came 
home and packed some of his be- 
longings into his car, kissed his 
mother, and drove away. 

When he was gone, she walked 
about the house, weeping at sight of 
the empty bookshelves, the empty 
drawers, the empty closet; and weep- 
ing as well for what remained, the 
college pennant, the false sleeve on 
which she had sewed thirty-four Boy 
Scout merit badges, the bow and 
arrows, the book from which she had 
read fairy tales to him, and the violin 
that he had not played since he was 
fifteen. She sat for a long time look- 
ing at a photograph of her dead hus- 
band and thinking of all that had 
happened. “Oh, Philip,” she said 
miserably. 

Wes still came to see her once a 
week, usually on Wednesday or 
Thursday evening. He invited and 
urged her to visit Claire and him. 
Adele Varnum held out for two 
months, during which she slept only 
three or four hours a night, was 
lonesome all the day, and could take 
pleasure in nothing. She went, at 
length, for Sunday dinner. 

To her surprise, she liked Claire, 
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who was fair, almost as pretty as 
Roberta Hale, and cheerful. She 
called Mrs. Varnum “mother,” just 
as Wes did, and acted as though they 
had been friends all along. The 
dinner was good, only the apple pie, 
Mrs. Varnum thought, not being up 
to what she herself could bake. The 
house was spotless. It was a new 
house, with a large window giving 
onto a pleasant yard. She conceded 
to herself that Wes had done reason- 
ably well after all. 

She could not, however, abide the 
little boy, Edmund. She tried to seem 
friendly, but her voice betrayed her. 
When he put out his arms to her, she 
pretended not to notice, for she did 
not intend to hold him. She felt an 
indifference, no, a positive dislike, 
for the child. He was dark, probably 
taking after his wretched father, and 
probably would grow up to have the 
same characteristics. How could Wes 
ever have got himself into such a 
situation? 

“Dog,” the child said urgently, 
holding up a cloth dog. 

“Yes, yes,” Mrs. Varnum replied, 
with a cold smile and a cold voice. 

“I guess he likes you, mother,” 
Claire said. 

“Very cunning,” said Mrs. Var- 
num. “A very pretty little boy.” 
She turned away and walked to the 
large window. “A pretty yard,” she 
said. “Very pretty.” 

About five o’clock, after kissing 
Wesley good-by, but not Claire or 
Edmund, she drove home. 

The next time she saw Wes, she 
knew that he was annoyed with her, 
but he said nothing. She let a Sunday 
pass, then visited again. Claire, under 
her good nature, was hurt, Mrs. 
Varnum perceived. But she acted as 
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she had acted the first time, ignoring 
Edmund. “After all,” she said to 
herself, “this is none of my doing. 
It’s theirs. I can’t help my feelings. 
I’m being as forgiving about it as 
I can.” 

It was not until, a little later, she 
learned that Claire was going to 
have another child that Mrs. Varnum 
sensed any further loosening of her 
opposition. Then she began to visit 
every Sunday, and sometimes during 
the week, and was solicitous about 
Claire, and hoped she had a good 
physician, and warned her not to do 
too much housework. She bought a 
cloth zebra for Edmund and pre- 
sented it to him with an impersonal 
kindness, but still she did not hold 
him or kiss him. 

Every night she prayed, as she had 
prayed when Wes was at war. She 
prayed that the new baby might be 
a boy and that he might look like 
Wes. Sometimes, when she was down- 
town and near a church, she went 
in and sat by herself and prayed to 
the same effect, as well as on Sunday 
at the service she regularly attended. 

She wondered what they were 
going to do about Edmund when 
Claire had to go to the hospital. “I’m 
certainly not going to take care of 
him,” she said to herself. 

She did not have to, because 
Claire’s mother came on from Roch- 
ester, four hundred miles distant. 

Claire went to the hospital on a 
stormy Thursday afternoon, and the 
baby was born at 2:42 the next 
morning. It was a boy, and Claire 
and Wes named him Philip, after 
Wes’s father. His weight was seven 
pounds and two ounces. These de- 
tails Mrs. Varnum noted in a small 
book in which she kept an account 
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of important matters. She was over- 
joyed. Every afternoon and some 
evenings, she visited Claire and 
Philip. 

One night about a month after 
Claire had gone home from the hos- 
pital, Wes made his customary call 
on his mother and she handed him a 
check for $100. 

“Tt’s to open a savings account for 
Philip,” she said. 

He was thoughtful. 

““What’s the matter?” his mother 
asked. 

“I’m just wondering,” he said, 
“how Claire will take it.” 

“T don’t understand, Wes.” 

“TI mean, a hundred dollars for 
Philip, nothing for Edmund.” 

“Well,” she said, almost indignant, 
“Edmund’s not my grandson.” 

*“Yes, he is, mother.” 

“He is not.” 

“But you’ve got to act as though 
he was, or there’ll be trouble.” 

“Are you threatening me?” 

“Of course not. I’m just stating a 
fact. You know it as well as I do.” 

“I don’t see why Claire should 
expect...” 

“How would you feel, mother?” 

She admitted after a time that he 
was right, or rather that he was 
right as to the fact, not as to the 
principle. 

She wrote another check. 

“There,” she said, with some se- 
verity, “I hope that will satisfy 
everybody.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you, mother,” 
Wes said. 

However, when she visited Wes 
and Claire, her indifference to Ed- 
mund was more plain than ever. She 
had scarcely a word for him, unless 
she spoke to him in reference to 
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Philip. “Isn’t that a nice baby 
brother?” she would say, or, ““Now, 
Edmund, don’t cry. You don’t see 
Philip crying, do you?” 

She sat contentedly rocking 
Philip, cooed at him, remarked with 
delight that his complexion and his 
hair were light and that he was going 
to look just like Wes, and behaved 
as though she had brought it all 
about by herself. 

Finally, Wes went on his lunch 
hour one day to talk to his mother. 

“Claire notices,” he said. “She 
can’t help it. You never pay any at- 
tention to Edmund. She tries not to 
let it upset her, but she can’t help 
herself. Last night, when we were 
in bed, when she thought I was 
asleep, she burst out crying, and fi- 
nally I got it out of her that that 
was what she was crying about. 
You’ve got to be less partial, 
mother.” 

“Why should I make a fuss over 
Edmund?” she replied. ‘“He’s noth- 
ing to me. He’s not my blood. He’s 
no grandson of mine.” 

“But for my sake, mother. For 
the sake of the marriage.” 

“T had nothing to do with the mar- 
riage. It was entirely against my will, 
if you'll remember.” 

He walked up and down, trying 
not to lose his temper. 

“But, mother,” he said, “is it the 
child’s fault? He didn’t have any- 
thing to do with any of it, the di- 
vorce, the marriage, or anything else. 
Why take it out on him?” 

She sat with obstinate mouth. 

“On general principles, mother,” 
he pleaded, “children ought not to 
be treated like that. No child. Not 
anybody at all. What is it the Chinese 
say? All under heaven are one 
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family>” 

“They may say it but they don’t 
act it,” Adele Varnum retorted. 
“Anyway, I’m not Chinese.” 

“Well, you’re a Christian, aren’t 
you?” 

She did not answer. 

“When the church was helping 
Korean kids,” he said, “nobody did 
more than you. Buying food. Get- 
ting bundles of clothes together.” 

“That doesn’t mean that I’d’ve 
been glad to have you marry a 
Korean and give me a Korean grand- 
child. Or a French one or a German 
one either, for that matter. Don’t 
think I didn’t worry about it when 
you were over across.” 

He rubbed his hand down the back 
of his head and along his jaw, a way 
he had when he was perplexed. 

“It doesn’t sound like you, that 
kind of talk,” he said. 

“Edmund isn’t in want,” she said. 
““He’s being well cared for. He has 
his own grandmother, hasn’t he?” 

“Suppose Claire’s mother paid no 
attention to Philip. Would you like 
that?” 

“I'd like it fine. I’ll pay him all the 
attention he needs.” 

But when she saw how despondent 
Wes was, she could not maintain her 
attitude. 

“All right, Wes,” she said. “I'll 
try. I do try, but I'll try harder. I 
really will.” 

She felt repaid when she saw Wes 
smile. Yet she could not refrain from 
wounding him again, so strong was 
her resentment. 

“You don’t feel that way your- 
self,” she said. ““You don’t love Ed- 
mund as much as you do Philip.” 

“T do too,” he asserted. 

“You do not.” 
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He hesitated. “‘No,” he said. “Per- 
haps you’re right. But I try to.” 

The spring that Philip was one 
year old, Mrs. Varnum sold her house 
in the city and bought a smaller one 
not far from Wes’s. 

“IT don’t need such a big house 
any more,” she said to Wes and 
Claire. “Besides, I want to be near 
my grandchildren.” 

When she had gone home, Claire 
said to Wes, “She means she wants 
to be near Philip.” 

“Now, dear,” he said, “don’t say 
that. You know she’s done pretty 
well lately.” 

Yet he himself could see that his 
mother, no matter how earnestly she 
tried not to, favored Philip. As he 
developed, she praised his crawling, 
his creeping, his walking, his talk- 
ing, his teeth, his intelligent look, his 
sleeping, his good nature, his color- 
ing, his strength, his generosity; 
there was no end to the gifts and 
accomplishments that she found in 
Philip. Her delight was spontaneous. 
But when she praised Edmund, which 
was not often, there was a sense of 
strain and grudging. If Phillip hap- 
pened to be sick, she was at the house 
all day long. If Edmund was sick, 
she made a perfunctory telephone 
inquiry. 

“If that’s impartial,” Claire said 
to Wes, “I don’t know what the 
word means.” 

One day, after having made no de- 
posits in the children’s accounts for 
several months, Wes went to the 
bank with some money he had saved 
for them. To his surprise, he found 
that somebody had been making de- 
posits steadily in both accounts; this 
could be done without having pos- 
session of the books. For each $5 de- 
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posit for Edmund, there had been a 
$10 deposit for Philip. 

Again he expostulated with his 
mother. 

“Either do the same for both or 
Pll close out the accounts,” he said. 

Resentfully, she brought Ed- 
mund’s balance up to Philip’s. 

Many times, and with what she 
meant to be a Christian earnestness, 
she tried to give Edmund an equal 
place in her heart with Philip. Ed- 
mund was polite, healthy, and intel- 
ligent. He played good-naturedly 
with Philip and seldom took advan- 
tage of the smaller boy. He called 
Mrs. Varnum “grandma” with an 
innocent affection, though he, too, 
felt the difference in her regard for 
him and for Philip. 

But no matter how she tried, somé- 
thing usually disclosed her true feel- 
ing. When she made gifts to the chil- 
dren at Christmas or on birthdays, 
Philip’s gift was always a little more 
expensive, of a little better quality, 
than Edmund’s. Sometimes between 
seasons, she would buy a gift for 
Philip and none for Edmund, on the 
ground that Edmund already had the 
same thing or was too old for it. But 
she never bought anything for Ed- 
mund without buying for Philip 
too. When there was nothing for Ed- 
mund, he would stand by watching 
Philip, and there would come over 
his face a look of disappointment 
that cut Adele Varnum to the heart, 
in spite of herself, and she would de- 
termine not to forget Edmund the 
next time. But the next time, or the 
time after that, she would do the 
same thing. 

When Philip was five, he began 
going to kindergarten. Edmund was 
eight, and was in third grade. Every 
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morning they went past Mrs. Var- 
num’s house and she went out and 
spoke to them or waved from the 
window if the weather were bad. 
They marched along together hand 
in hand, and Mrs. Varnum could not 
help feeling a warmth and happiness 
that sometimes brought tears. At the 
crossing, they stopped and Edmund 
looked both ways before leading the 
younger boy to the other side. 

“The darlings,” Mrs. Varnum said 
to herself. ““They’re sweet boys, both 
of them.” 

To draw them more often to her 
home, she bought and had installed 
in her cellar an elaborate set of elec- 
tric trains, with switches, tunnels, 
signals, stations, towns, and a vari- 
ety of rolling stock. Wes himself 
liked to play with the trains. When 
he was on hand, Mrs. Varnum let 
him have full charge and settle all 
disputes between the youngsters, but 
when he was not there and the boys 
quarreled about the right of way, 
whether to send a train backward or 
forward, or how to make up a train, 
she invariably decided in Philip’s 
favor. Two or three times Edmund 
was so angry that he went home 
alone. Mrs. Varnum substituted for 
him, doing everything that Philip 
ordered. 

Edmund complained to Claire, 
and she to Wes, and Wes to his 
mother. 

*You’ve been doing pretty well,” 
he said, “but it hurts more as Ed- 
mund gets older and understands 
more. You can’t expect him not to 
notice and not to say anything.” 

*“He’s a little sneak,” she said. “A 
squealer.” 

“He is not. He’s a human being, 
and he’s got feelings just like any 
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other human being. Why the devil 
can’t you be more considerate?” 

“That’s a nice way to speak to 
your mother, I’m sure.” 

“I know. I’m sorry. But think how 
it is for me at home. Claire...” 

“She takes Edmund’s part just as 
much as I take Philip’s. More.” 

“She does not. She treats them 
both just the same. But it’s pretty 
hard for her to do it when you act 
that way. Naturally she has sym- 
pathy for Edmund.” 

“She’s never liked me. She’s always 
trying to come between you and me, 
and you know it. And between 
Philip and me. Don’t think I don’t 
notice.” 

““That’s just not true, mother,” he 
said, exasperated. 

“I never expected to have my own 
son take sides against me, I must say.” 

“T’m not.” 

“What do you call it, then? It’s 
against nature that I should like Ed- 
mund as well as Philip, and I’m not 
going to try any more to go against 
nature. Tell her that if you want to. 
I don’t care if you do.” 

“Now look here,” he said. 
“*Against nature.’ Of course it’s 
against nature. Anything we do for 
anybody else, any act of generosity 
at all, is against nature. But it 
shouldn’t stop us from trying to be 
generous, should it? That’s precisely 
why being generous means some- 
thing.” 

“I’m not going to argue with you,” 
she answered. 

“All right,” he said, “we won’t 
argue any more. But I’ll tell you this: 
I’ve got an offer of a good job on 
the west coast, and I’m very much 
tempted to take it, the way things 
are going.” 
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She was startled. “You wouldn’t 
do that, Wes,” she said. 

“T wouldn’t like to, mother, but if 
the only way you and my family can 
get along is by being separated, then 
we're going to separate.” 

She knew he meant it, and she lay 
awake half the night in agony, bitter 
at the thought of yielding, frightened 
at the thought of what would hap- 
pen if she did not. She decided to 
yield, though as little as she had to. 

A period of truce ensued, in which 
life proceeded, for the most part, 
amiably. Though Mrs. Varnum es- 
tablished but little better control 
over her feelings, she did learn not 
to show them so disturbingly. She 
began to concede to herself that Ed- 
mund had a virtue or two and 
Philip a fault or two. 

It was not until Edmund’s tenth 
birthday that circumstances pro- 
voked her into another serious act. 
Since he was six, Edmund had wanted 
a bicycle, but Wes and Claire 
thought that ten was a sufficiently 
early age, the hazards of traffic being 
so great; and they resisted all his 
pleadings, all his examples of boys 
and girls under ten who already had 
bicycles. Even Mrs. Varnum felt 
sorry for Edmund, but she kept out 
of the matter. 

On his tenth birthday, Edmund 
received a new red bicycle from Wes 
and Claire. It was scarcely dawn 
before he was riding it, for he had 
already learned to ride on other boys’ 
bicycles in the safety of a small park 
and playground across the street 
from Mrs. Varnum’s house. While 
Mrs. Varnum was eating breakfast, 
Edmund came to show her the bi- 
cycle and, incidentally, to get what- 
ever present she should have for him. 
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She had a fine sweater and a pocket 
knife. Edmund rode up and down 
her sidewalk, waving to her as she 
looked out the window, and she 
smiled and nodded in praise of his 
skill. 

Edmund was generous. He took 
Philip to the park and taught him 
to ride the red bicycle, and gave him 
rides on the crossbar. But the pros- 
pect of having to wait three more 
years until he could have a bicycle 
of his own and ride in the streets 
embittered Philip. The yearning on 
his face when he watched other chil- 
dren, some of them no older than he, 
with their bicycles was intolerable to 
Mrs. Varnum. She suffered more 
than he did. She saw no reason why 
a boy of Philip’s strength, dexterity, 
and intelligence should not have a 
bicycle. Though she had not been 
roused to interfere in Edmund’s be- 
half, she said to Wes now, “I don’t 
think it was necessary to make poor 
Edmund wait all that time. He was 
perfectly competent at seven to ride 
a bike. And so is Philip.” 

“T’m sorry but I don’t agree,” Wes 
said. ““There’s too many cars on the 
road nowadays. I think ten is the 
youngest age a kid has sense enough 
to be let loose on a bike.” He added, 
“Anyway, we made Edmund wait, 
so we'll have to make Philip wait. 
It won’t kill him.” 

The more she thought about it, 
the more it seemed to Mrs. Varnum 
that this was a device not so much 
to protect Philip as to harass him 
under a show of impartiality. It 
hadn’t been quite the same for Ed- 
mund. Though he had been forced 
to stand by at seven and watch other 
children his age riding bicycles, he 
had not had to watch his own brother 
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riding one; whereas, for three years 
now, Philip would have Edmund 
lording it over him. She saw in this 
the hand of her daughter-in-law, tri- 
umphant at last, exalting Edmund 
above Philip, and doing it with not 
only a show of perfect justice but 
of solicitude for Philip’s welfare. It 
was a triumph, Adele Varnum felt, 
over herself and Wes as well as over 
Philip. 

““Wes may be too blind to see it, 
but I’m not,” she said to herself. 
“She’s not going to get away with it. 
Not if I can help it.” 

For a long time she could not 
think what to do. Then she decided 
on an impudent stroke. She bought 
a graceful, black English bicycle and 
put it in her garage. It was a bicycle 
much finer than Edmund’s. 

One afternoon when she knew 
Philip was coming to see her, she left 
the garage door open and he noticed 
the bicycle. 

“Whose is that?” he asked. “Gee, 
is that a beauty, grandma!” 

“It’s mine.” 

“Yours? Could I ride it?” 

“Why, I don’t think I ought to 
let you,” she said. ““Your mother and 
father wouldn’t want you to. You’d 
better not.” 

“But just in the park,” he begged. 
“You could watch me. You could 
watch me right from the window 
that I didn’t go in the street.” 

“I’m sorry, Philip. I don’t think 
you'd better.” 

“Well, who’s going to ride it then? 
Are you going to ride it?” 

“I might,” she enigmatically 
replied. 

He looked at her. “Can you ride 
a bike?” 


“TI could when I was a girl.” 
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“But this isn’t a girl’s bike, 
grandma.” 

“I might wear slacks,” she said. 
“Do you think you’d like me in 
slacks?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “But, gee, 
grandma, can’t I just even fry it? 
Just in the driveway?” 

“Well, perhaps that would be all 
right, Philip. Just in the driveway.” 

“O.K.,” he said. “Oh, boy! 
Thanks!” 

She had a telephone call to make. 
After she had made it, she looked into 
the driveway. Philip was not in sight. 
She went to the front window and 
saw him riding in the park. But she 
did not call him or go after him. 

When he came back, just before 
supper time, she said, “I thought you 
were going to stay in the driveway, 
Philip.” 

“Aw, grandma,” he said, “I just 
went in the park. I didn’t even ride 
it across the street. I pushed it 
across. I looked both ways.” 

“Well,” she said, without sever- 
ity, “I think when a boy promises 
not to go out of the driveway, he 
ought not to.” 

He ignored this. His face took on 
an ecstatic look. “Boy,” he said, “‘is 
that a bike, grandma! Hand brakes! 
I like them much better than foot 
brakes. Is it ever classy!” 

She felt certain that Wes would 
call on her that evening, and she pre- 
pared herself, trying to assume a 
bland state of mind. He arrived 
about eight o’clock. 

“What’s this about a bicycle?” he 
demanded, without kissing her or 
saying “hello.” 

She pretended to be surprised at 
his tone. “Just a bicycle,” she said. 


**That’s all.” 
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“Please, don’t shout, Wes. I can 
hear you perfectly.” 

“How did you dare do a thing like 
that? Buy Philip a bicycle!” 

“I didn’t buy Philip a bicycle. I 
bought myself one.” 

“Mother!” he said, in vexed re- 
proof. “Kindly don’t make it worse 
by lying.” 

“Don’t you dare speak that way 
to me, Wesley.” 

“Well, aren’t you?” 

“Bicycling,” she calmly said, “‘is 
good for the health. I thought I 
might take a few turns in the park 
every day. A great many women my 
age ride bicycles.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said sarcastically, 
“the woods are full of them.” 

“Well, they do.” 

“Not boys’ bicycles.” 

“IT can wear slacks, can’t 1?” 

“Let’s get down to brass tacks,” 
he said. ““You bought the bicycle for 
Philip. You thought you’d be smart 
and get around us.” 

“I didn’t. I told him he could just 
try it in the driveway.” 

“Well, he was in the park with it 
all afternoon. He said so himself. 
You must have seen him.” 

“T did,” she admitted. 

“Well, why didn’t you go after 
him?” 

“T had other things to do.” 

“Mother,” he said, “I can still get 
a job on the west coast.” 

“Now, Wes,” Adele Varnum said, 
in her most reasonable tone, for she 
had expected this threat. ““Why talk 
like that? What harm is there in 
Philip’s riding in the park once in 
a while? There’s no danger. He’s as 
good a rider as Edmund is. And if 
he stays in the park, why shouldn’t 
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he have the same pleasure as other 
boys? Why penalize Philip because 
you were stricter than need be with 
Edmund?” 

“That’s my affair and Claire’s, not 
yours, mother.” 

This time she prevented herself 
from saying anything against Claire. 
“Of course it is,” she said. “But I 
know something about bringing up 
children—boys, too. I did pretty well 
with you. You had a bike when you 
were only six.” 

“Traffic wasn’t the same then.” 

“You gave your father and me 
many an uneasy hour just the same.” 

“Well, anyway, mother, you know 
perfectly well that even if we agreed 
to let Philip ride in the park, he’d 
soon be out in the road with the rest 
of them.” 

“T don’t think he would, Wes. I 
_ if you impressed it on him, 
Wasa’ 

“We're not going to do it,” he 
said, and he went home, again with- 
out kissing her, and without saying 
“good night.” 

Nevertheless, she felt that she had 
made progress. 

So she had. After two weeks of 
quiet arguing on her part and silent 
melancholy on Philip’s, Wes agreed 
to let Philip use the bicycle in the 
park if Claire were willing. A week 
later, he reported that she was 
willing. 

“Not really willing,” he said, “but 
she thinks if she holds out, you'll 
think she’s doing it out of spite, and 
she doesn’t want you to think that.” 

“T’d never think any such thing, 
Wes. Why, Edmund can use the bike 
too, if he wants to. They can take 
turns. They can swap off.” 

He shook his head. “I suggested 
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that,” he said. “Edmund’s crazy 
about it. But she told him if he ever 
laid a finger on that bike, she’d take 
his own away from him. Maybe, as 
you say, it’s all right for Philip to 
ride. But you went about it the 
wrong way, mother.” 

“Oh,” she said, “‘she’ll get over it.” 

And, as a matter of fact, the two 
houses visited back and forth as 
amicably as ever. Mrs. Varnum was 
triumphant, but she took care not 
to seem so. She never mentioned bi- 
cycles at all when Claire was present. 
She went out of her way to be pleas- 
ant to Edmund, in whom she divined 
a lurking resentment. 

Often, sitting in her window, she 
saw the two boys, the dark one and 
the light one, riding together in the 
park, and she thought how com- 
panionable they were, how much 
closer together they had grown, and 
how well she had managed the affair 
without permanently antagonizing 
either Wes or Claire. 

It delighted her to see Philip 
riding, alone or with the other boys, 
and to have him coming to the 
garage every pleasant day for the 
bicycle; for the fiction that the bi- 
cycle was hers and not Philip’s was 
kept up, even though she had not 
ridden it once. She rejoiced at having 
the boy to herself, if only for a few 
moments, without having to be 
careful what she said or did on ac- 
count of Wes or Claire or Edmund. 
She was always outdoors when Philip 
came for the bicycle, to give him a 
cookie and stroke his blond hair and 
admonish him to be careful. Two or 
three times she saw him riding in the 
road, once at some distance from the 
playground, and she remonstrated 


with him but did not tell his parents. 
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Edmund must have known, but he 
said nothing either. The two boys, 
she supposed, had their own loyalties 
and arrangements, the way all boys 
do. 

One afternoon in autumn, when 
it was almost dark, she was driving 
home from visiting a sick acquaint- 
ance when she saw ahead of her a 
group of people about a car, stopped, 
as though at haphazard, near the 
curb. She suspected an accident. 
Curious, driving slowly by, she saw 
a bicycle under the car, a black 
bicycle like Philip’s. Dread unnerved 
her. It was all she could do to con- 
trol her own car and bring it to the 
curb. “There’re hundreds of bicycles 
like his,” she said to herself as she 
fumbled with the latch. She got out, 
supporting herself on the door. For 
a moment, she was too faint to move. 
Then she started to walk toward the 
other car. She noticed, about in the 
center of the road, an irregular, red- 
dish stain. 

As she approached, a neighbor- 
hood woman whom she recognized 
but whose name she could not think 
of hastened toward her from the 
little group, crying “Oh, Mrs. Var- 
num! Oh, dear! Your grandson...” 

If she said more, Mrs. Varnum did 
not hear it. Silent blackness sur- 
rounded her. Yet she did not fall. 

““Where is he?” she gasped. 

“The hospital... they... 
ambulance .” said 
woman, beginning to cry. 

At that moment, when it seemed 
to Mrs. Varnum as though she must 
fall in the street, a surge of strength 
swept over her. She went back to 
her car, got into it, and pulled away 
from the curb without a glance. 
One thought sustained her: “If they 


the 
the other 
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took him to the hospital, he isn’t 
dead.” 

She drove grimly. Courteous and 
careful as a rule, she now slashed 
into the heavy traffic of late after- 
noon without consideration for any- 
body. She blew the horn continually, 
and went through two red lights. At 
the second one, the indignant whistle 
of a policeman followed her, but she 
was soon concealed in a wide stream 
of cars. 

“Why did I ever get him a bi- 

cycle?” she thought. “It was wrong 
of me, wicked. Oh, if I’d only 
minded my own business.” She 
prayed to God to save Philip. She 
promised anything, her life, her 
money, everything, if only Philip 
should be spared. 
. “It wasn’t his fault,” she argued, 
the tears coming down her cheeks. 
““He’s only a boy. He didn’t know 
any better. He didn’t see why he 
had to stay in the park and not ride 
in the street. How can a little boy 
know better? It was my fault. En- 
tirely mine.” 

That it might be Edmund, not 
Philip, did not come into her mind. 

On every hand the traffic 
thwarted her. It was as though God 
meant that she should never see 
Philip alive again. She was terrified. 
She felt strangled, suffocated, 
crushed by the vehicles. She glared 
at them and at their drivers, and 
she was determined that she would 
see him again, no matter what. To 
reach a less-congested side street, she 
swerved in front of a trailer truck. 
The wrench of rubber on pavement, 
the pneumatic hiss of brakes, and 
the curses of the driver startled and 
frightened half a hundred other 


drivers, but Mrs. Varnum, with an 
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inch to spare, fled down the side 
street like a professional racer, her 
face cold and inhuman. She would 
get to him. She would like to see 
anybody or anything stop her. 

Yet she felt in her heart that she 
would be too late. How often she 
had read in the newspapers of such 
accidents, and had turned with only 
a passing sadness to something less 
unpleasant. She knew now what it 
was like for other grandmothers, 
mothers, fathers. “Oh, the poor 
boy!” she said to herself. “And it’s 
all my fault. I dug his grave my- 
self.” She could not even cry any 
more. 

She did not choose the streets she 
passed through. She drove without 
thinking, displaying a daring and 
precision that she never could have 
achieved if she had been thinking 
what she was doing. Of a sudden, 
she saw a high iron fence with a 
red brick building behind it, and 
she steered through a gateway, went 
down a driveway where a sign Acci- 
dent Room was stuck in the lawn, 
and jerked to a stop near a low, con- 
crete platform, beside an ambulance. 

With short, awkward movements 
of her unaccustomed legs, she ran 
up a ramp and panted down a con- 
crete corridor. It opened into a small 
room with a bench at one wall. 
Claire was sitting on the bench, her 
head in her hands. She looked up. 
Neither of them said anything. 

Then Mrs. Varnum stammered, 
“T told him .. . I told him time and 
again ...a hundred times... never 
. . . never to go into the street. Oh, 
God, how is he?” 

Still Claire did not speak, but her 
eyes continued to stare into her 
mother-in-law’s, as though she could 
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read in them every thought, every 
whisper and shadow of a thought. 

“What do you care how he is?” 
Claire said. “It isn’t Philip. It’s Ed- 
mund!” 

Mrs. Varnum’s mouth opened and 
closed. Then she almost smiled. As 
though she had witnessed Philip 
raised from the dead, she whispered, 
not knowing what she was saying, 
perhaps not knowing that she was 
saying anything, “Thank God!” 

Raw, unregenerate thoughts ran 
through her mind. If it had to be 
one of them, I’m glad it was Ed- 
mund. Why did he take Philip’s bi- 
cycle? He had one of his own. It 
serves him right. Why didn’t he keep 
his hands off what didn’t belong to 
him? 

It was but an instant before shame 
rebuked her. She turned her face, 
lest Claire should see and understand, 
and she struggled to drive down out 
of sight, into the depths whence 
they had sprung, the feelings and 
thoughts that were at once so fas- 
cinating and so hideous to her. 

But Claire had already understood. 
She, too, turned away. Her face was 
like the face of the dead; scorn, ha- 
tred, love, everything was destroyed 
by grief, as fire, with impartial 
breath, destroys both the ugly and 
the beautiful. 

Wes came in. Seeming to overlook 
his mother, he sat on the bench be- 
side Claire and put his arm about 
her. She lay against him, holding to 
his lapel with a taut, white hand. 

Again, Mrs. Varnum felt how 
Claire divided her from Wes, and 
resented it. She wrestled with her 
selfishness. Turning her face to the 
wall, she knelt painfully on the con- 
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crete floor and bowed herself upon 
the bench and began to pray. She 
clenched her hands with fervid 
strength, as though she were draw- 
ing the boy back from the abyss of 
death. Could not Edmund feel pain 
as well as Philip? Was not Claire’s 
grief the grief of every mother, the 
grief she herself would have felt if 
this had happened to Wes when he 
was a boy? Was not a child a child, 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow, the 
world over, no matter who its par- 
ents? 

“Suffer the little children . . .” 
she whispered, reminding not only 


herself but God. “‘All under heaven 


Nurses and others passed in and 
out. After a long time, she heard a 
man’s voice say, “Mr. Varnum?” 

“Yes,” Wes said. “How is he? 
What... .?” 

The other voice, the voice of an 
older man, replied, “He'll come 
through. Barring something unfore- 
seen, he’ll come through. . .” 


Mrs. Varnum raised herself, 
groaning, from her knees. Claire 
would have fallen to the floor if 
Wes and Mrs. Varnum had not 
clutched her. Sitting on the bench 
beside her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Varnum patted her hand, held the 
younger woman close to her, and 
murmured, “He’s going to be all 
right. Everything will be all right. 
Dear girl. Dear girl. There, now. 
There.” 

But her tone, even to herself, 
sounded cold, indifferent, and 
forced, and she knew that in her 
heart she had not changed, and never 
would. 


To Question 


Rusy ZAGOREN 


To question the accepted 
Uncovers facets hidden 
From the casual sight. 

New questions rise unbidden 


Till the accepted is 

No longer—as the face 

In loveliness can hide 

The dullard thought’s slow pace. 


To question is to seek 

Deeper than the rim, 

To down the cup and find 
The depths beneath the brim. 


Ahab 
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All about his mortal limbs are found, 

Not just where seabirds circling tranquilly 
Dash the glass-tipped spray hurled at the sun, 
But on fair-growing hill and stately lawn. 


High pride and pursuit have enriched our ground: 
Now there is peace where once a strong, proud king 
Battled the slow surge of the rolling year, 

And now dim strength of the tomb in leaves that sound 


(As the chief poet praises mortal spring) 

The thousand doubtful lowerings, the blood-stained run 

Of the forced chase through the backward-stabbing breeze, 
The churned agony, the endless rowing-in . . . 


But now all the toil of dying’s done. 
It is mild sunup in the Andes, 
And the vivid birds are sailing one by one. 


An Interview with Sinclair Lewis 


ALLEN AUSTIN 


thesis at Columbia University on 

Sinclair Lewis as a satirist. A 
friend who had met Lewis at the 
University of Minnesota suggested 
that I call him and ask for an inter- 
view. Lewis’s response to my call 
was very cordial. He asked me to 
come to his home, near Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, and spend an 
afternoon and evening. During my 
visit Lewis answered all my ques- 
tions, freely expressing his opinions 
on social and literary issues. Imme- 
diately after the visit I recorded 
the entire interview, attempting to 
represent as faithfully as possible 
Lewis’s actual words and opinions, 
regardless of my attitude toward 
them. I later spent two days with 
Lewis—October 4 and 5, 1948—but 
most of his significant opinions were 
expressed during my first inter- 
view with him. 

I arrived about 3 p.m. Sunday, 
June 20, at Lewis’s home, a large 
white remodeled farmhouse which 
overlooked a valley of cedar and 
pine trees. Lewis told me that he 
had spert about three months search- 
ing throughout New England before 
choosing this place. But he never 
remained there for any great length 
of time. Evidently his restlessness 
drove him to be continually on the 
move. He had, in fact, planned to 
leave the next morning for a motor- 
ing trip through Quebec, “to look at 


I left Lewis’s about 10 or 10:30 p.m. and arrived 
at the Williams Inn about 11. I wrote out the entire 
interview immediately thereafter in about three 
or four hours, 
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the countryside and take it easy,” 
because, as he said, he had “been 
working pretty hard lately.” Later, 
Lewis felt apologetic about taking 
up residence in Florence, Italy. On 
January 1, 1950, he wrote me: “Of 
course I’m not going to /ive in Italy, 
but I have taken this villa for six 
months, and I’m enjoying it, and 
beginning to work reasonably hard. 
(And I wrote most of Babbitt 
in Italy, too.) ” 

The only other occupant of 
Lewis’s Williamstown house was a 
man who served as Lewis’s chauf- 
feur and cook. The house and 
grounds were cared for by a young 
man (Bill Perkins) and his wife 
who lived in a small house nearby. 
At the time that I was there, Lewis 
had one visitor, a Mrs. Powers, a 
woman about his own age, whose 
daughter had worked with Lewis for 
two seasons in Ah, Wilderness! 

When Lewis met me in the drive- 
way of his home, I was struck by 
his tall thinness and his red pock- 
marked face, accentuated by the few 
strands of white hair smoothed back 
on his head. He wore a huge pair of 
black horn-rimmed glasses. After in- 
troducing me to Mrs. Powers, he led 
us to the terrace which overlooked 
the valley. 

We sat down and Lewis began 
asking questions about me. It was 
some time before I managed to ask 
him what kind of work he had done 
before he was able to earn his 
living by writing. 

“I worked for publishing houses 
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mostly,” he said, then immediately 
turned the topic of conversation 
back to me. “Let’s see, you want to 
teach? You want a Ph.D.?’” 

“Perhaps,” I answered. “I don’t 
know.” 

“If you want to teach,” he said, 
waving his finger at me, “you’ve got 
to have one. It’s like trying to be- 
come a doctor without an M.D. It’s 
all bosh, but you’ve got to have one 
if you want to teach. 

“T guess some people learn some- 
thing,” he continued, “but I know 
a lot of boneheads who have Ph.D’s. 
I had a Ph.D. in drama up here and 
he didn’t even know who Matthew 
Arnold was. Oh, he knew vaguely. 
He’d heard of him—remembered 
reading something of Arnold’s one 
time. He did know something about 
drama, but that’s about all.”’ Lewis 
paused and grinned slyly. “Anyway, 
English teachers are mostly frus- 
trated writers.” 

I said that some teachers also 
wrote. I mentioned, as an example, 
Lionel Trilling’s Middle of the 
Journey, which had recently been 
published. 

“The reviews I read were good,” 
Lewis said. “Is he English?” 

I said that he was not. 

“Lionel is an English name,” 
Lewis remarked. “I wrote a story one 
time about a man named Lionel, an 
Englishman. He came over here to 
write a book on America. He was a 
regular Babbitt. I hope Lionel didn’t 
think I was writing about him.” 

“T wouldn’t think so,” I said. 

“It’s not a common name, you 

*The words given as Lewis’s are not his in every 
detail, but I have tried to record his statements, his 
manner of speaking, and phrases as accurately as 


possible. I am sure that I have come extremely close 
to his language. 
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know. Anyway, I had this man 
coming over on the ship, and he was 
trying to talk American lingo. He 
kept asking the Americans: ‘What’s 
your line? How do you get your 
dough?’ And each time they would 
say, ‘I beg your pardon.’ Finally, he 
said, ‘You know, you know, how do 
you dig it? How do you get your 
bread?’ Each one told him, very se- 
dately. One was a school teacher, one 
a banker, one a lawyer, etc. Lionel 
comes on over to America, and he 
likes the country very much. But he 
goes ahead and writes his book, criti- 
cizing us severely. The book sells 
well in England, and he makes a 
lot of money.” 

Mrs. Powers, whom I had for- 
gotten, stood up and said she was 
going into the house for a while. 

After she had left, Lewis told me 
that he would like to do a story on 
labor. “I don’t know anything that’s 
been done on a real labor leader, 
do you?” 

“There’s Steinbeck’s In Dubious 
Battle. Of course, this is Steinbeck’s 
portrayal of a Communist.” 

“IT don’t have that in mind,” 
Lewis said. “I’m talking about a 
plain, hard-boiled labor leader.” 

“In Steinbeck’s novel, the man or- 
ganizes fruit pickers in California.” 

“T haven’t read that. I don’t know 
why. I’ve read most of Steinbeck. 
I’ve got it upstairs. I'll get it down 
and read it.” 

“In Dos Passos’s USA there’s a 
labor leader, but he’s not an impor- 
tant character. Besides, he’s an 
opportunist.” 

“Well, I don’t want that. I want 
a hard-boiled labor leader and a 
hard-boiled factory president. You 
see, the new manager gets tough 
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with labor, and a young radical in 
the labor movement keeps trying to 
stir up trouble. Finally, the president 
and the old labor leader get together 
and settle their difficulties.” 

I nodded my head. 

“Tt sounds boring,” Lewis re- 
marked. 

“It would probably be hard to 
translate into dramatic terms,” I 
said. 

“Yes. Maybe that’s why it’s never 
been done. I’ll have to get that Stein- 
beck novel down and read it.” 

I felt that this was an oppor- 
tunity to ask Lewis some questions 
about his own work. “Would you 
say, Mr. Lewis, that the main thing 
you are criticizing in American life 
is hypocrisy?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “a lack of 


honesty and integrity.” 
“But you like Babbitt. That is, in 
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spite of your satire... 

“Yes, and in that way I’m differ- 
ent from Mencken. I think he de- 
spises the American people. Actually, 
I’m scolding them like children. | 
don’t care about Jim Smith’s chil- 
dren, but I want my children to 
be good.” 

“But you don’t like Gantry,” I 
said. 

“Oh, no—Gantry is a hypocrite 
through and through. There’s only 
one or two places where you can 
feel sorry for Gantry—for example, 
when he gets the church and decides 
to turn over a new leaf. Of course, 
he never does.” 

(Lewis stated in the Nation—July 
25, 1928—that he liked Gantry. 
Betty Stevens reports in Venture, 
Winter, 1957, that Lewis remarked 
in an interview in the summer of 


1947 that “They [the babbitts] 
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were my children and I wanted to 
reform them. Gantry, too. Even 
Gantry wouldn’t have been such a 
bad fellow if he’d been, say, a 
salesman.”’) 

“Why do you like Babbitt?” I 
asked. 

“Babbitt wants to be honest. He 
tries to be independent, but he’s just 
not man enough.” 

“Evidently,” I said, “‘you see bab- 
bittry as typical of American so- 
ciety. What do you believe is the 
cause of babbittry?” 

“T just don’t know,” Lewis an- 
swered. “I know our educational 
system is rotten. It fails to teach 
ideals of honesty and integrity.” 

“Why?” 

“We've somehow drifted away 
from our early teachings,” Lewis 
said. ““We’ve forgotten the ideals of 
our fathers. You see, my father was 
a doctor and he hated the ‘bedside 
manner,’ though we now know that 
the ‘bedside manner’ can accomplish 
good. That’s a paradox. Ethics from 
the devil. Anyway, my father didn’t 
know this, and he was a man of com- 
plete honesty. Great stress was placed 
on this in my upbringing. And I’ve 
always tried to follow it.” 

“Let’s see, you were writing at an 
early age?” 

“Oh yes. I wrote a sonnet when 
I was fourteen and sent it off. I wish 
I had that sonnet. That indicates the 
man who wants to write—not just 
the writing of the sonnet, but the 
fact that it was sent off for publi- 
cation. Of course, I thought it would 
set the world on fire.” 

Lewis stood up and suggested that 
we take a walk to the swimming 
pool. After he had gone into the 
house and put on an old lopsided 
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hat, we walked across the road and 
descended a flight of wooden steps 
which led to a small, white-tiled pool. 
We sat down in the lawn chairs 
facing the water, and I asked Lewis 
what he considered to be some posi- 
tive qualities of American life. 

“Well,” he said, “although a man 
can’t go out and buy up land at a 
penny an acre the way he once could, 
a young man can still get ahead in 
America—he can still make a good 
living. 

“And the young people don’t care 
as much about money as my genera- 
tion,” Lewis continued. “In fact, a 
millionaire is ashamed of his money. 
He apologizes for having it. And we 
are gaining in culture. We have more 
composers now than we ever had. 
Growth in this direction will take 
time. It took other countries hun- 
dreds of years. Why shouldn’t it 
take us just as long? And another 
thing, we don’t have a tradition of 
royalty. Even the labor government 
bows and scrapes before the King of 
England. I'll admit that that poor 
Truman is stupid, but the King of 
England can’t even talk plainly—he 
stammers. He has the mentality of 
an eight year old. We don’t have any 
of that nonsense here in America. A 
man is judged more by what he is, 
not what he owns or where he comes 
from. A lot of people don’t see that 
I made babbittry an Anglo-Ameri- 
can phenomenon. It exists in other 
countries, but not as strongly as in 
America and England. Why, Sir Ed- 
ward Doaks is as much a babbitt as 
George Babbitt himself. I think 
America will outgrow it. We’re a 
young country and we have a lot of 
advantages over other countries.” 

“What kind of society would you 
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like?” I asked. 

“T think socialism would be better 
than our present capitalism,” he 
answered. 

“Do you think socialism would 
eliminate babbittry?” 

“Oh, no, I don’t think it would.” 

“Do you think that socialism 
would affect morality?” 

“Tt would probably increase the 
morality, but moral people can be 
awful babbitts sometimes.” 

(Lewis, as Maxwell Geismar points 
out, often fails to make a distinction 
in his concept of babbittry between 
manners and morals. On the one 
hand, he conceives of Babbitt as a 
well-meaning but garrulous boor, 
and on the other, as a morally vicious 
person who hides his real nature be- 
hind a mask of hypocrisy.) 

“Why do you want socialism?” I 
asked. 

“Tt’s more efficient. Instead of 
just a few people owning the wealth, 
everybody would own it, and we 
could produce what we need. I think 
it’s very simple. The post office is a 
good example. We own the post 
office now. Next, we will own some 
other corporation. It will become 
clear that the state can operate it 
more efficiently. We’ll keep taking 
over corporations until we have 
socialism.” 

“I know that when you were 
young you left Yale and went to 
Helicon Hall to join Upton Sinclair’s 
community. You worked as a jan- 
itor. Did you go because you had 
been reading about socialism and 
wanted to see what a socialistic com- 
munity was like?” 

“No... no. It was the craving for 
adventure. During that time I also 
took two freighter trips.” 
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“How did you like Helicon Hall?” 

“T didn’t like it much. It was very 
inefficiently run. The pay was ri- 
diculously low.” 

“Lower than outside?” 

“Oh, much lower.” 

“What were your politics then?” 

“Oh, I was a strong supporter of 
Debs. I knew old Gene—had a great 
admiration for him. Let me tell you 
about the first time I ever saw him. 
I was walking down in lower Man- 
hattan, and I saw a man speaking to 
a crowd. It was old Gene. From that 
time on we were good friends. Gene 
was a real person, human through 
and through. 

“Gene was also a fighter. But I 
think Gene was too emotional. He 
lacked theoretical foundation. He 
didn’t have the combined qualities of 

. say, of Lenin. I don’t think he 
would have made a good president. 
He was all heart. It’s no telling 
whom he might have appointed as a 
Cabinet—probably anybody he’d 
take a fancy to, regardless of their 
ability.” 

“You admire Lenin?” I asked. 

“Yes. He was an excellent scholar 
—nothing phony about him. And I 
suppose the new boys coming up are 
scholars—Gromyko and that bunch 
—scholars in a cold sort of way.” 

“You’re for socialism,” I said. 
“What parties or organizations do 
you support toward that end?” 

“Definitely not the Communist 
party,” he answered. “On the other 
hand, I don’t support Norman 
Thomas. He’s no socialist. He’s just 
a tired old man. If there were a real 
socialist party, I would support it. 
I’m inclined to think the early 
German Social Democrats had a good 


party.” 
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“Mr. Lewis, when you wrote It 
Can’t Happen Here, you thought 
America was close to fascism? What 
do you think the situation is today?” 

“I don’t think we’re as close to 
fascism as we were then. People have 
jobs now, there’s not much violence, 
and there’s no immediate dictator on 
the horizon. You see, I based my 
story on Huey Long. It’s men like 
that who start dictatorships. Of 
course, they’re backed up by the 
lumpen element. That’s what the 
Communists fail to realize—a large 
percentage of workers is lumpen.” 

Lewis paused a moment and 
stared down at the ground. “And, 
you know, I think a lot of so-called 
progressives want to be martyrs. I’d 
like to do a story on that.” 

I asked whether such a portrayal 
would not be taken as typical of 
unorthodox thinkers. 

“You’d always be accused of 
making it typical,” Lewis said. “A 
lot of people could not understand 
why the man in Kingsblood told 
that he was a Negro. Some people 
are just honest. This man was honest. 
He’d fly headlong into injustice— 
the same way that an unarmed 
policeman will sometimes go after a 
burglar, even if he gets shot in the 
attempt. No... you can’t avoid 
being accused of making your people 
typical.” 

Lewis looked up at the sun. “I 
think it’s about time for dinner,” 
he said. 

We stood up, and I asked, “Why 
did you satirize Upton Sinclair in 
It Can’t Happen Here?” 

“Did I say something about old 
Upton?” 

“Yes. You have Upton and Bilbo 
as ambassadors to Russia.” 
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“Really? Well, that was a dirty 
trick to play on Upton. I didn’t 
know I said that about Upton. Are 
you sure?” 

“Let’s look it up when we get to 
the house,” I suggested. 

We started up the long wooden 
steps which led to the top of the hill. 
I said that I had recently heard a 
lecturer who maintained that Lewis’s 
Free Air had had an influence in 
France. 

“Well,” Lewis said, “there was a 
man from Austria who told me that 
he enjoyed that book more than any 
he’d ever read.” Lewis grinned. “Of 
course, he read it in prison, and my 
book is about the open countryside,” 

We paused about halfway up the 
steps. “Some critics,” I said, ““com- 
plain that Carol Kennicott is silly. 
I was under the impression that you 
meant her to be silly.” 

“Certainly. For example, I de- 
liberately had her decorate a room in 
bad taste. A couple of critics used 
that to show what a fool I was.” 

“T notice that about the only posi- 
tive characters you have for that 
period are Arrowsmith and Gottlieb. 
Of course, Arrowsmith is honest and 
a good doctor, but beyond that, he 
doesn’t know much.” 

“Absolutely ignorant.” 

“On the other hand,” I said, 
“Gottlieb is a good scientist and a 
man of some learning and culture. 
He is honest and completely de- 
voted to his profession—in no way 
concerned with commercialism. In 
fact, he is an ideal.” 

“Yes, a scholar. He brings his 
background with him. America is 
still too raw to be conducive to that 
kind of development.” 

“Why did you make Gottlieb a 
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Jew?” 

“T think that’s typical, don’t you? 
Marx, Freud, and Einstein—three of 
our greatest men—were Jews.” 

(It is interesting to note that 
Lewis felt that his characters were 
typical only when he intended them 
to be so. That is, if he had thought 
of Gottlieb as atypical or unique— 
as he did think of his unsympathetic 
portrayals of Jews—he would have 
been disturbed if the reader had in- 
terpreted the portrayal as typical.) 

We approached the house and 
stopped near the porch. “Would you 
call yourself a moralist?” I asked. 

“Definitely.” 

“As Swift is a moralist?” 

“No. I don’t think Swift is a 
moralist.” 

I said that “A Modest Proposal,” 
for example, is moral. 

“Yes, that’s moral. But Swift is a 
cynic. I’m not a cynic. I’m an old 
evangelist —a moral evangelist 
preaching to my people. I don’t 
think many critics have caught that. 
In fact, I don’t know any who have 
caught it.” 

(During my second visit on Octo- 
ber 4, Lewis said that he did not con- 
sider himself a satirist, but a realist 
who portrays what he sees. Lewis 
argued that the work of a satirist, 
unlike his own work, is a distortion 
of reality.) 

“That’s what I am,” Lewis con- 
tinued, “an old evangelist giving 
them hell. Really, I should have been 
a preacher . . . either a preacher or a 
doctor. I would like to be a doctor 
and write also.” 

“It worked well for Chekhov,” I 
said. 

“Oh, it’s the ideal situation. You 
can’t depend on writing even after 
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you get four or five novels pub- 
lished. I also think the sea might be 
a good idea as a permanent job for 
someone who wants to write. He 
would have leisure and some good 
material. Conrad did well at sea.” 

At this point we got a call for 
dinner and went inside to the kitchen 
where Mrs. Powers was putting ice 
into glasses. I filled the glasses with 
water and took them out to a 
screened porch which afforded the 
same view as the terrace. Lewis put 
glasses of milk on the table, and Mrs. 
Powers brought out the food. 

We sat down and the conversation 
soon turned to politics. Lewis re- 
marked that he thought there was a 
strong desire in the American people 
for a political savior. “We Ameri- 
cans must have our messiahs,” he 
said. ““The story is that Lincoln, a 
common man, was just sitting 
around minding his own business 
when a committee of angels came 
down and said, ‘Well, Mr. Lincoln, 
we've come to get you for the pres- 
idency. You’re going to be a savior 
of the people.’ ‘Well,’ Lincoln said, 
‘I ain’t particularly hankerin’ for the 
job, but I’ll do my duty.’ That’s the 
belief. The truth is, Lincoln was a 
shrewd politician. 

“We've got to have our messiah. 
I wonder if an attitude like that 
might not help the rise of a dictator.” 

“Aren’t there more complicated 
forces behind the rise of a dictator?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, I realize that!” Lewis ex- 
claimed. “In It Can’t Happen Here 
the lumpen—the American Legion 
type—play a big role. But H. G. 
Wells said that I didn’t show enough 
the role of the N.A.M. He said that 
it would be the babbitts who would 
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be the leaders of fascism in America 
—backed by the Ku Klux Klan, the 
American Legion, and the N.A.M.” 

“Why is the leader of the anti- 
fascists a Republican?” I asked. “Did 
you mean to imply that such a 
struggle crosses all party lines?” 

“Yes. But not so much that. The 
Republican represents the old school 
of honesty and integrity. It takes 
that kind of leadership to defeat 
fascism.” 

We had finished the main course 
of the meal and were having coffee 
and dessert. After a short pause in 
the conversation, I asked Lewis 
whether he found writing a lone- 
some occupation. 

“No, that never bothered me,” he 
answered. “Of course, I like to have 
people around in the evening.” 

“When you are writing a novel, do 
you begin with an idea and proceed 
from that point or do you begin 
with some person who interests you?” 

“T generally begin with some idea, 
but I never undertake the writing 
until I find a person who represents 
that idea. All my characters are 
based on people I know.” 

“T’ve been wondering what you 
think of contemporary literature,” 
I said. “Do you think anything sig- 
nificant has been produced in the 
*forties?” 

“Not much. I tried to get through 
that thing of Capote, but I couldn’t 
finish it. Homosexuals. I think pre- 
occupation with that in writing rep- 
resents something basically sick in 
our society, really degenerate. I’ve 
read one good thing—The Naked 
and the Dead. If you haven’t read 
that, you want to get hold of it. It’s 
the best novel that’s come out 
recently.” 
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“What do you think of Stein- 
beck?” I asked. 

“T like Steinbeck. He hasn’t done 
much recently. But he started off 
with a bang.” 

“What about Dos Passos?” 

“Never read much of Dos Passos. 
Don’t know why. Just never seemed 
to get around to it.” 

(In 1926 Lewis wrote a favorable 
review of Manhattan Transfer.) 

“And Farrell?” 

“He bores me. I like him as a 
person, but he’s no writer.” 

(The same year, however, Lewis, 
in “No Flight to Olympus,” recom- 
mended Farrell, among numerous 
others, as reading for the would-be 
writer. ) 

Lewis stood up and suggested that 
we go into the living room. I fol- 
lowed him into a large room in which 
a divan faced a picture window 
which extended from the floor to 
the ceiling and looked out on the 
terrace and the valley. Two straight 
chairs and a table with a chess board 
and chess pieces were near the win- 
dow. One wall was covered with 
bookshelves. 

I walked over and looked at the 
books. I noticed a complete None- 
such edition of Dickens and nu- 
merous novels by Wells. Martin 
Chuzzlewit was open on the table 
in front of the divan. 

“You read a lot of Dickens,” I 
said. “Of course, he was a strong 
influence.” 

“Yes, I was influenced mostly by 
Dickens and Wells. Also Thoreau.” 

“There’s something to this influ- 
ence. But I think we make too much 
of it.” 

“Yes,” Lewis agreed. “One time 
a critic had me influenced by 
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Madame Bovary. He sounded very 
logical and convincing. But I’d never 
read the book.” 

“Would you mind if I looked at 
your library?” I asked. 

“No. But most of my books are 
upstairs. I have some fiction and 
translations of my own novels down 
here.” 

I followed him into the library. 
“That’s poetry and fiction,” Lewis 
said, indicating the shelf on our left. 
“These books over here,” he pointed 
at the shelf on the other wall, “are 
translations of my books.” 

Lewis sat down and took It Can’t 
Happen Here from the shelf. 

“Maybe I can find that about 
Upton Sinclair,” I said. 

“I wrote the book,” Lewis snorted. 
“T should be able to find it.” 

I laughed and took down Kazin’s 
On Native Grounds, turning to the 
section on Lewis. “Did you read 
this?” I asked. 

He looked up at me. “Oh, I never 
read criticism of my work. Now, 
that is. It wouldn’t do any good. It 
wouldn’t change my way of writing. 
I’m too old now. It’s like an old man 
who’s been chewing tobacco for 
thirty years and suddenly marries a 
young woman. He won’t stop chew- 
ing tobacco. He’s too old and he’s 
been doing it too long.” 

“Kazin has you listed with Sher- 
wood Anderson under the heading 
of “The New Realism.’ ” 

“Well, that’s about right, I sup- 
pose. But there’s not much new about 
it. New in one sense, but in another, 
very old.” 

I put the book back on the shelf, 
and Lewis continued to thumb 
through I¢ Can’t Happen Here. 

“Here it is,” he said. 
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I looked at the passage where 
Upton Sinclair’s name is linked with 
Bilbo’s. 

“I wonder why I did that to 
Upton. I can’t imagine. You know, 
Upton has written a lot of books, 
but I don’t think they’re much 
good.” 

““He’s a good crusader,” I said. 

From the poetry shelf, I took 
down a volume of Yeats. 

““A great poet,” Lewis said. “One 
of the best.” 

“J had a teacher who maintained 
that he’s a much better poet than 
Shelley.” 

““He’s a good poet. I wouldn’t say 
he’s a better poet than Shelley. It’s 
hard to make a comparison, like 
trying to compare ice cream with 
roast beef.” 

I put the book back on the shelf 
and pointed to a volume of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. “What do you 
think of him?” 

“Just adequate,” Lewis said. He 
then closed I¢ Can’t Happen Here, 
which he had been holding open in 
his lap. “I know why I might have 
made that crack about Upton. He 
spread the news that Jack London 
had committed suicide. It was being 
kept quiet. There was no reason why 
it should get out. But Upton spread 
the news around. I didn’t like that. 
I always thought a great deal of 
Jack.” 

I said that London’s work was full 
of contradictions, that evidently 
London was fascinated by violence. 

“He liked violence,” Lewis agreed. 
“That may be one of the reasons he 
never accomplished any more than 
he did.” 

“Hemingway also likes violence,” 
I said. 
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“Well, I don’t care for Heming- 
way’s preoccupation with death, but 
he’s a good writer—one of the best 
of our times.” 

“T think his short stories are better 
than his novels.” 

Lewis nodded his head. ““He’s tops 
with the short story. Excellent.” 

“I knew his brother Lester at 
Look,” I said. “It must be difficult 
to be the brother of a famous 
writer.” 

“Yes, that’s a bad situation. Take 
Charley Norris, for example. Charley 
was the brother of Frank and the 
husband of Kathleen. He wore loud 
clothes, made more noise than any- 
body else. At a party, Charley had to 
be the center of attention. 

“Kathleen was not a good writer, 
but she was famous. She was well 
known for her slicks. Quite a woman. 
Once she went to a small town in 
France. She always wore a long white 
dress and went to the cathedral every 
day. The rumor got around that she 
was the Virgin Mary. Oh, she en- 
joyed that tremendously. She had.. . 
well, I suppose you would call it 
verve. I remember her at a party. 
Some man, I forget who, came up 
and slapped her from behind. She 
turned around and grabbed him by 
the lapel and began screaming at the 
top of her voice. ‘What am I going 
to do about our baby! You will 
marry me, won’t you? Oh, how 
could you desert me and the baby! 
How could you be so cruel!’ A crowd 
gathered around and gaped at them. 
The man looked somewhat sheepish. 
I’m certain he never bothered her 
again.” 

Lewis stood up, and we walked 
into the living room. We sat down 
on the divan, and I looked out the 
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window at the valley and the hills. 
It was just beginning to get dark. 

Mrs. Powers came into the room 
and sat down in a chair near the 
window. 

“The moon will be up soon,” 
Lewis said. 

Mrs. Powers nodded and looked 
out the window. 

I said, ‘““You were one of the first 
in America to recognize Wolfe, 
weren’t you, Mr. Lewis?” 

“T don’t know whether I was first 
or not. I thought he was a good 
writer, an original writer, and I 
' said so.” 

“Lately, there’s been a lot of criti- 
cism of Wolfe. Some critics are 
making much of his adolescence and 
his so-called search for a father.” 

“You can’t depend on that type 
of criticism,” Lewis said. “I’ve re- 
read Wolfe lately. He’s still good, 
but I find him very repetitious in 
places. Perhaps it’s just as well that 
he didn’t write any more than he 
did.” 

I said that Wolfe, in spite of his 
subjectivity, often presents a vivid 
and realistic portrayal of life—for 
example, his description of Germany 
in the ’thirties. 

“Wolfe had a perfect eye,” Lewis 
remarked. “He made each paling in 
a fence stand out, made each one 
distinctive. But I don’t think his de- 
scription of me is accurate. He 
caught my nervousness and restless- 
ness—that’s about all. The place we 
went to is described as a country 
gentleman’s estate. The description 
is vivid, but incorrect. The man who 
owned the place was a poor hack 
writer. He didn’t even have a chair 
to sit on while he was writing; he 


used a box. And Wolfe describes this 
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as a sumptuous country home.* 

“Wolfe strains life—wrings it, I 
should say—through his own con- 
sciousness. He is almost always every- 
body in his book. He is his brother, 
his mother, his father, and so on. Yet 
he often gives an essentially true pic- 
ture of things.” 

“He’s getting well placed in his 
niche,” I said. “You get a phrase, 
‘the search for a father,’ and there 
you’ve explained the writer’s work.” 

“T don’t like this categorizing.” 
Lewis shook his head. ““Where was it 
that Kazin had me?” 

“The New Realism.” 

“That’s partly true. But you can’t 
limit it there or you can’t limit it to 
a decade.” 

“He says that you caught the 
vulgar salesmanship of the time.” 

“Yes, but what about Arrow- 
smith? What about Gottlieb?” 

“Well, he does devote a lot of 
space to Arrowsmith and Gottlieb. 
He recognizes this aspect of your 
work.” 

“Some day, when I get a long 
white beard, I’m going to sit down 
and read what all these critics have 
to say about me. 

“One of the main criticisms I have 
to make against critics,” Lewis con- 
tinued, “‘is their division of literature 
into decades. That’s mechanical. 
They put one writer in the ’twenties, 
another in the ’thirties, etc. How can 
you do that? Many of these writers 
are still writing. They don’t belong 
to any one decade. In your thesis you 
should point out that the division 


®Mark Schorer has called my attention to the fact 
that Lewis and Wolfe visited their British publisher’s 
home, which is accurately described by Wolfe. Either 
Lewis did not remember correctly or he felt—if we 
may apply to him his interpretation of Wolfe—that 
a “vivid” example is more important than an accu- 
rate one. 
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into realist and satirist, although con- 
venient, is mechanical. Also, you 
could point out that all categorizing, 
the decades included, is dangerous. 
I think that would be a real service. 

“You take Wolfe and Heming- 
way—they’re as different as writers 
could possibly be. If they ever met, 
they’d hate each other. Both of them 
have a touch of genius—but how 
different!” 

I asked Lewis whether he thought 
that critics in general were capable 
of recognizing new talent. 

“No, I don’t think so.” Lewis 
squinted his eyes and rested his chin 
in the palm of his hand. “That gives 
me an idea for a series of articles—a 
series of satires. We could have 


Hamlet produced for the first time. 
The ideas are lousy, the poetry is 


banal, and there is no characteriza- 
tion. I went all the way to Florida to 
see the only production of Hamlet 
ever staged.” 

I nodded. 

“T don’t think you see what I 
mean,” Lewis said. ““This is a brand 
new play, and it’s lousy . . . Say, 
maybe we couldn’t make this a 
series. Maybe we'd have to limit it 
to one article. But I don’t know who 
would publish it or who would read 
it. I think I could make a thing like 
that funny.” 

(In a letter to me, July 12, 1948, 
Lewis stated that “the better-known 
critics, particularly those who are 
most contemptuous of a mechanical 
civilization, have become like tele- 
vision engineers, with magnificent 
technique and lousy presentations on 
the screen.”’) 

Since it was about time for my 
visit to end, I wanted to get straight 
the question of the writer who had 
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had the most influence on Lewis. 
“Getting back to a topic we dis- 
cussed previously, would you say that 
the main influence on your ideas is 
Thoreau?” 

“Yes, I’ve always had the greatest 
respect for Thoreau. Emerson’s radi- 
calism is respectable, but not 
Thoreau’s. You know, Thoreau was 
in jail, and Emerson visited him. He 
said, “Why, Henry, what are you 
doing in jail?’ Thoreau said, ‘Why, 
Ralph, what are you doing out?’ 

“But you can’t take all that 
Thoreau says,” Lewis went on. “You 
can’t do that with any great man. 
Lincoln was a great man, but he was 
also a great politician—a terrific 
showman. Lincoln once went to hear 
his opponent, Cartwright, preach a 
sermon. Cartwright, thinking he 
would catch Lincoln, told the audi- 
ence, ‘Everybody here who wants to 
go to heaven stand up!’ Everybody 
stood up except Lincoln. Then Cart- 
wright said, ‘Everybody here who 
wants to go to hell stand up!’ No one 
stood up. ‘Mr. Lincoln,’ Cartwright 
shouted, ‘I notice you don’t want to 
go to heaven or hell!’ Lincoln slowly 
rose to his feet. “That’s right, sir, I 
want to go to Congress.’ Well, that 
made quite a hit with the crowd. 
That was real showmanship.” 

Lewis stood up and walked to the 
window. “The moon will be up any 
minute now. It’s really a wonderful 
sight.” He came back to the divan 
and sat down. ““You know,” he said, 
“Churchill is a good showman. I 
don’t care much for him, but I have 
to admit that he did a good job 
during the war. He made the people 
work and fight.” 

“What was it? “Blood...’” 

** ‘Blood, sweat, and tears.’ Oh, he 
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is a master at speeches. ‘We will 
fight them in the streets. We will 
fight them in our homes.’ Right out 
of the Bible. When what’s-his-name 
abdicated, he ended his address with 
— save the King!’ Churchill wrote 
that.” 

Lewis looked at Mrs. Powers. ‘Are 
you napping?” 

“[’m watching the mountain,” 
she said. 

Lewis then turned to me and asked 
about an acquaintance who was con- 
sidering a divorce from her husband. 
“She should go slowly,” Lewis said. 
“Divorce is such a painful experi- 
ence. I know; I’ve had two. I never 
want another one. That’s one of the 
reasons why I’d be afraid to get 
married again.” 

“The moon is coming up,” Mrs. 
Powers said. 

I looked across the valley at the 
dark outline of the hill, above which 
appeared the faint tip of the moon. 
We watched it slowly rise. 

“Do you know much about Wil- 
liamstown?” I asked Lewis. “Do you 
know many of the people?” 

“Some. Occasionally people from 
the college come out. And the min- 
ister Comes out sometimes. I made a 
speech the other day to the men’s 
club at the church. I really surprised 
them. I had them gaping. I said the 
church needed to return to the old- 
time gospel. The church had become 
too secular. We needed gospel 
preaching. I put myself in the place 
of the minister and spoke as I thought 
he should. If you’re going to believe 
in Christ—He probably never ex- 
isted, but if you’re going to believe 
in Him—you should preach about 
that and not make silly remarks 
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about everything else.” 

At this point, Bill Perkins, the 
caretaker, greeted us from the open 
doorway. Lewis had earlier made ar- 
rangements for Mr. Perkins to drive 
me into Williamstown where I could 
get transportation to New York. 

“Come in, Bill,” Lewis said. “Come 
in and watch the moon.” Mr. Per- 
kins walked across the room and 
stood near the window. 

The moon, like a large ball, was 
poised on the crest of the hill. 

“You're getting a rare treat, 
Allen,” Lewis said. “This is a show 
just for you.” 

We watched the moon clear the 
hill and become smaller and brighter. 
When it was about a man’s height 
above the hill, I stood up. “Are you 
ready to go, Mr. Perkins?” 

Lewis and Mrs. Powers stood up. 
“It’s been good to have you,” Lewis 
said. 

They walked with us to the drive- 
way, and Mr. Perkins and I got into 
the car. “Did you ever hear of a 
Perkins from New Orleans?” Lewis 
said. ““That’s a New England name 
through and through.” 

I thanked Lewis for the visit and 
Mr. Perkins and I drove out of the 
driveway. 

My major impression, as I rode 
into Williamstown, was of Lewis’s 
kindness and hospitality. Although 
Lewis no doubt thought of writers 
as a special breed with special privi- 
leges, because of their particular 
value to society, he did not think of 
himself as a “great man” far above 
other men. In fact, both Lewis and 
his work are quite as much char- 
acterized by hatred of snobbery as 
by hatred of hypocrisy. 
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Compass, quadrant and sextant contrive 
No farther tides .. . 
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This year a whale—a white whale—a sperm 
Whale was flensed upon the cutting decks 

And dropped to trying pots below. 

A “shock of recognition” reinfects 

The world; dry faiths and withered souls confirm 
That Moby Dick will never blow 

Again. Lost Ahab now might leave those seas 
Wherein he washed in brine tormented eyes; 

He now might brace his peg against the roll 
Aboard this Pequod world and fathom skies. 


We ask inevitable questions on the size 

And shape or search reports for spots of black 
Or any mark on Moby Dick. 

We know there are two irons in his back 

And both are Ahab’s—there to advertise 

His passion and his rhetoric. 

The whale must have a broad inscrutable brow, 
A crescent hump of unanswerable snow 

Like the rigid, blank antipodal plateau 

That is Purgation’s point of overflow. 


But we are fooled to think the white whale dead. 
What Ahab is there now to part red seas, 

Cry malisons against this host? 

For we could drain the ocean to its lees 

And see this white leviathan abed 

In atavistic throes of tossed 

Shale, undrenched by rain or mist or fog 

Through ages since azoic time, Queequeg 

Might rise to throw his dart, but the rinsed floor 
Would fissure twice, and God would still renege. 
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HERE was a kid on my 

block named Sheps! who told 

me, one summer, that when 

he was ten he thought he had noth- 

ing to live for. We were twelve 

then, and I thought, naturally, what 
a funny thing to say. 

Shepsl was funny, because he was 
so different from the other kids, 
and, I guess, from me. He had big 
ears that stuck out from his head, 
a long face, and a droopy mouth. 
This did give him a real dopey look 
—so the teachers at school were al- 
ways after him, and the kids in the 
neighborhood called him a dumbbell 
and things like that. 

Most of the time Shepsl didn’t 
seem to notice or to care. He 
shrugged when one of the kids said, 
“Shepsl, did you bring your head 
along today?” That would make me 
mad. But in the end it made me 
feel sort of sorry for him. It wound 
up with me doing his homework. 

Don’t ask me why, because God 
knows I had heard him say plenty 
of stupid things. Like the day we 
both went to the clinic at Watkins 
Street to get a dental note for the 
school nurse. We were waiting for 
our number, scrounged down on the 
benches with the old ladies, when 
he turned to me and said: “My fath- 
er isn’t so big; I think I can fight 
him. Can you fight yours?” 

I admit that, for a minute, he 
caught me by surprise. I compared 
our fathers: mine looked flabby, but 
his arms were strong, and he had a 


longer reach than I had. His father 


was a little shrimp with bowed legs 
and thin arms. I supposed Shepsl 
wouldn’t have much trouble with 
his father. Then I realized what a 
stupid way this was to think and 
told Shepsl how stupid and crazy 
he was. It was like the time when 
he was ten—two years before—he 
thought he had nothing more to live 
for, because he always felt sad. I 
moved away from him and didn’t 
say another word the whole time. 

I suppose I hung around with him 
so much that summer because there 
wasn’t much else for me to do. My 
mother and father worked in the 
store every day except Saturday, and 
my brother was going to summer 
school so that he could go to City 
College in the fall. 

As the summer dragged on, there 
was nothing much to do in the 
street. After lunch, when it got too 
hot for punchball, I played cards in 
doorways, or made rings by rubbing 
peachpits on the sidewalk until my 
fingertips bled. 

Shepsl always figured out some- 
thing to do. He was great at sneak- 
ing into the movies through the back 
way. The first and only time I did 
it with him, I shook so hard in my 
seat and had slunk down so low with 
shame and fear that the lady next to 
me asked if I was sick. I never even 
knew what was playing, but Shepsl 
just sat there chewing bubble gum, 
his eyes never leaving the screen. 
They say honesty is the best policy, 
but you never know how true it is 
until you’ve been a little dishonest. 
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I don’t know how Shepsl did it. 

I ate pizza for the first time, that 
summer, because of him. A bunch 
of us were sitting on the stoop in 
front of my house, reading comic 
books, when Shepsl came around the 
corner with a flat, thin cardboard 
box and a Pepsi-Cola. Dead-pan, he 
set them down and began undoing 
the string on the box. 

“What is it, underwear?” some- 
one asked. 

Shepsl smiled and said, “Feel it; 
it’s hot.” 

Curious, we crowded around, only 
to look blankly at an oily red and 
yellow mess in the box. 

“It’s pizza,” Shepsl explained. 

“So what do you do with it?” 

“You eat it,” he said, taking out 
a dripping triangle, folding it neat- 
ly, and lunging at it with his teeth. 
He ate, wiped his mouth, took a gulp 
of the Pepsi, and smiled. ““You wan- 
na taste some?” 

“Where'd you get it?” 

“In the Italian neighborhood on 
Atlantic.” 

“You went there yourself?” 

“Sure.” 

We were all quiet, afraid to be- 
lieve him. None of us would walk 
that way alone. 

“Tt’s Kosher?” I asked finally, as 
Shepsl continued to eat, obviously 
enjoying himself. 

“Tt won’t hurt. It’s just tomatoes 
and cheese.” 

I took a bite—and began to howl. 
Shepsl laughed and said, “It’s the 
oil. If you’re not careful it burns 
the skin up there behind your teeth. 
You gotta get used to it.” 

“To hell with you,” I spluttered. 
“Not me. You gotta be crazy to 
eat that stuff.” 
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In a couple of weeks, though, I 
did eat more and began to like it. 
As I said, there wasn’t much to do 
in the summer. I even went with 
Sheps! down to the store on Atlantic, 
and it was very interesting to watch 
the baker stretch the dough, cut up 
the cheese and tomatoes, and work 
the big wooden paddle into the stone 
oven. But I always felt funny in 
that neighborhood and in the store 
that smelled so of the cheese and 
salami that hung there. I never told 
my parents about the pizza, or about 
the Italian store. 

The thing that sticks in my mind 
most, though, is the time Shepsl and 
I made up to go to Coney Island 
for a whole day by ourselves. Usu- 
ally I only went on Sunday, when 
my brother and his friends took me 
along—and even then my mother 
wasn’t relieved until seven o’clock, 
when she could see with her own 
eyes that I hadn’t got lost ‘or been 
drowned. I must have worn her out 
with my nagging, because at last 
she said I could go. 

On the day we went, my mother 
made me two roll-sandwiches and 
gave me a quarter for train fare and 
spending money. I was very excited, 
fidgeting around the store while she 
made the sandwiches. She kept shak- 
ing her head sadly, and for a minute 
I didn’t want to go, but at last I 
grabbed my bag of lunch, and my 
towel and bathing suit, and ran out. 
Sheps] didn’t have any of these 
things. When I went to call for him, 
his mother let me into the kitchen 
of his apartment, squinting at me 
through a pair of glasses I had seen 
her buy at a pushcart. I was in the 
middle of the room, near the table, 
when she said, ““What do you want?” 
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I was embarrassed and looked 
away, towards the two kids sitting 
at the table in their underwear, eat- 
ing corn flakes. “‘Shepsl,” I said thin- 
ly, my eyes down. She turned away 
as if I weren’t there and shuffled 
over to the sink, her big sneakers 
plopping on the linoleum. Shepsl’s 
mother never recognized me. 

I walked towards the two bed- 
rooms at the back of the flat. In 
the living room I passed Shepsl’s 
father sitting in a chair near the 
window. I almost didn’t see him— 
small, in pants, undershirt, suspend- 
ers and a derby hat, looking intently 
at a prayer book. It was the scandal 
of the schul that he, poor man, 
couldn’t read a word. And there he 
was. I went into the room Shepsl 
shared with his older brother. 

Shepsl was lying on the bed, feet 
up on the window sill, reading a 
Physical Culture magazine. The 
room was a mess. Weights hung on 
the wall; a bar-bell and dumbbell 
were under the bed along with foot- 
ball bladders, balls, gloves, old maga- 
zines; there was an apple box full 
of radio equipment, a dresser and 
chair piled with junk and clothes, 
a rack behind the door holding five 
or six coats. 

“Shepsl, aren’t you ready?” 

“For what?” 

“Fa’ Chrissakes, we’re going to 
Coney!” 

“Oh yeah, I forgot.” 

He threw the magazine on the 
floor and swung himself out of bed. 
He went to the pile on the dresser, 
pulled out a woolen bathing suit and 
began shaking out sand. I was a little 
let-down, but while he was dressing 
I got interested in the weight-lifting 
equipment and began fooling around 
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with it. By the time he was ready, 
I was so tired I guess I didn’t want 
to go any more, but he was fresh 
and grinning. As we left, all he said 
to his mother was that he might be 
home for supper. She just flopped 
her hand at us, still doing dishes. 

Shepsl wanted to go to the sta- 
tion at Hinsdale Street, although it 
was a few blocks out of our way. 
I was horrified when he told me it 
was because it was easier to sneak on 
the trains there. I asked him, “Don’t 
you have any money?” and he said 
no. He didn’t have any sandwiches 
either. I was in a sweat when we 
reached the station. He was glad I 
intended to pay, because that would 
keep the lady in the change booth 
from turning around. I pushed my 
quarter through the opening in the 
window, afraid to look anywhere 
but at the lady counting my change. 
I still remember her face: her pow- 
der was so thick it was cracking, 
she wore rimless glasses and what 
looked like a brown wig. When I 
got my change and went through 
the turnstile, I saw that Shepsl was 
wriggling on the floor, half-way un- 
der the gate. I shut my eyes and 
almost fainted. When I looked again, 
he was on the stairs leading to the 
train platform. 

Well, we got on the train, which 
was pretty empty and rattly, since 
it was a weekday, and began going 
through the cars, swinging on the 
bars as we ran. We stood at the front 
door of the first car, and watched 
the track. After about fifteen min- 
utes, Shepsl said he was hungry. I 
grabbed my bag tighter, but then I 
felt cheap, and, to tell the truth, 
I was getting hungry myself; so I 
took out my sandwiches and we sat 
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down and ate them. When we fin- 
ished, as if he read my mind, Shepsl 
said not to worry, we'd get plenty 
to eat at Coney. His brother worked 
at a stand on the boardwalk and we 
could always get a couple of free 
custards. This cheered me up a lit- 
tle, but I still felt funny without my 
lunch when it was only ten o’clock. 
We looked out the door all the rest 
of the way to Coney. 

Whenever I see Coney Island from 
the train, it always looks so wonder- 
ful. I get excited and feel as if some- 
thing were going to happen. First 
you smell the water and sand, then 
the train makes a turn and you see 
the ocean over the houses, blue, 
shiny, big under the light sky, little 
strips of white beach, and, off the 
boardwalk, the big ferris wheel soft- 
ly inching around, the little cars in 
it gliding up and back. Sheps! didn’t 
seem to notice the view. Oh, he saw 
it, but I don’t think it made much 
of an impression on him. Maybe he 
was better off. Once off the train at 
Stillwell Avenue, pushing through 
the crowd in the dark arcade, and 
then feeling the heat through my 
shoes out on the sidewalk, I always 
felt a little disappointed. But this is 
what Shepsl seemed to enjoy. He 
stopped at the Poker Roll places, 
looked at the designs tacked up out- 
side the hot-dog stands, leaned over 
the rail to watch the dodge-’em cars, 
all that kind of stuff. I was inter- 
ested, but I was dying to go into 
the water. 

When we finally did get to the 
beach, Shepsl had his clothes off and 
was in the water before I had my 
towel knotted around me. He was 
smart and wore his suit under his 
pants, while I had to waste time 
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working into my suit behind a towel. 
We were both good swimmers, al- 
though Shepsl spent most of his time 
dog-paddling around and diving off 
the ropes. I swam over to the ropes 
to join him, going as fast as I could 
because the water got cold out a 
little distance from shore. 

“Nice, huh!” I gasped, grabbing 
the rope as a wave covered me. 

“Come on out to the third pole,” 
Shepsl said, “It’s not so rough out 
there.” 

We went out further and floated 
for a while, our chests warming in 
the sun. Then we treaded water to 
test how deep it was; we couldn’t 
touch bottom. Shepsl cupped his 
hands together and squirted me with 
water and I chased him around, 
splashing at him. 

““There’s no one around. I’m going 
to take off my suit,” he said, swim- 
ming over to the end of the ropes. 
Before I even reached him, his suit, 
black and dripping, was hanging 
from the last pole. He turned to- 
wards me, laughed, and did a rolling 
dive. His brown back and white be- 
hind glistened in the air for a minute, 
disappeared, and then he was up 
again, blowing water, his hair matted 
over his eyes. We stayed in the water 
at least an hour, until I saw my fin- 
gers pucker and saw that Shepsl’s lips 
had turned blue. I reeled over the 
pebbles at the edge of the water, tired 
and dizzy, but sort of smooth all 
over. The tide was out, so I stretched 
on the cool mud until I felt just 
smooth for a while, but soon I was 
also hungry. I was hungry and cursed 
Shepsl and myself for eating the 
sandwiches. I sat up and looked over 
at our pile of clothes. Sheps] was sit- 
ting on my towel, eating a white 
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bread sandwich. I ran over to him. 

“Where did you get that? You 
owe me half!” 

“Take it easy,” he smiled. “I'll get 
you yours.” 

He finished his sandwich, very 
slowly, it seemed to me squatting 
there watching him. Finally, he got 
up, wiped his hands on his bathing 
suit and said, ““Come.” 

I followed him slowly through the 
hot sand. There weren’t very many 
people on the beach, but he went 
wherever there was a group or a 
couple, cooled his feet on their 
blanket, looked at them, and then 
went on. At last he stopped on a 
blanket where a fat lady was sitting. 
She had kids’ clothes and bundles all 
around her and was rubbing herself 
with sun-tan oil. 

Shepsl looked at her sadly for a 
minute, then blurted out: “Please, 
lady, my brother lost all our money 
and we haven’t eaten anything all 
day.” 

The woman’s mouth fell open. “So 
where’s your mother?” 

““She’s working, lady. She sends us 
to the beach or the movies.” 

The stout lady shook her head and 
screwed the cap on her bottle of oil. 
Mumbling something about mothers, 
she reached into one of her bundles 
and handed us two big, moist chicken 
sandwiches. 

“Now ask a policeman, he’ll give 
you carfare.” 

Shepsl thanked her with real tears 
in his eyes. I was positively speech- 
less. He motioned me to follow him 
under the boardwalk, where I got 
my voice back. 

“Shepsl, are you crazy?” 

“Eat,” he said. 

I ate. 
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Afterwards, I suggested that we 
get some sodas with my money, but 
Shepsl said I should save it for later, 
since there were plenty of empty 
deposit bottles around. He looked 
for a boy and girl lying down, hold- 
ing each other or kissing. If there 
were an empty pop bottle near them 
he’d pick it up and smile at them. 
They’d just stare. In that way, we 
soon had five empties, which was 
enough to cash in at a stand under 
the boardwalk for two full bottles. 
We did a dozen chins apiece on a 
bar slung under the beams of the 
boardwalk and then went down to 
the water. 

Some kids were digging in the 
mud, building little piles of the knot- 
ty stuff. I watched a little: it looked 
like fun, so I got down on my knees 
and helped them. When I looked 
around for Sheps, he was about 
twenty feet away, doing something 
in the mud with a stick, while three 
kids watched. I went over and saw 
that he was shaping out a mermaid 
about five feet long, lying on her 
back. The tail was beautiful, and I 
was real amazed to see how he made 
quick little scoops in it that looked 
like fish scales. 

“Gee,” I said, “I didn’t know you 
could draw so good!” . 

He grinned and said, “It’s not so 
good as a real fish. I’ll show you.” 

He threw the stick to one of the 
little kids, who jumped on the mer- 
maid and began stabbing her with it. 
Sheps and I went out on the rocks. 
He ran on them as if they were 
pebbles, instead of nasty sharp boul- 
ders with deep spaces between them 
where black and foamy water beat 
around the bottom. I told him not 
to go so fast, so he stopped near a 
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deep well. 

“There, see!” he said, pointing to 
small whitefish floating belly-up in 
the slime. He slid down the side of 
the rock while I held my breath, sure 
he had gone crazy. He came up a 
minute later, his hands full of small 
dark blue oyster shells. 

“There, aren’t they nice,” he said. 
“They’re darker out here than up on 
the beach.” 

We went back to our clothes on 
the beach and Sheps! put the shells 
into one of his socks. Then we went 
back into the water. The water was 
choppier and chillier now, so we 
didn’t stay in as long as before. Then 
we walked along the edge of the 
water, looking for shells and colored 
stones, while our suits dried. I hated 
to go home, but it was getting late. 
We dressed quietly and went to the 
boardwalk to put on our shoes. I 
told Shepsl that this was better than 
going to Coney with my brother and 
his friends—which reminded him 
that we should get our free custards 
at his brother’s place. 

The stand was four blocks away, 
but it was worth going there. Shepsl’s 
brother was all alone; it didn’t look 
as if there’d been a customer in hours. 
He was glad to see Shepsl and slapped 
him around a little, then he told us 
to duck under the counter if we 
wanted to watch him make up a new 
batch of custard. He started the ma- 
chine and went into the back with 
Shepsl to get a can of cream. I had 
my hands against the machine to feel 
it vibrating and sweating, when 
Shepsl called to me from the back. 

“Look at that,” he said, pointing 
to the big open can. His brother was 
making some banana flavored créam 
and had just dropped the banana col- 
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“So?” I said. 

“The colors,” he said. 

“Yeah?” 

“Isn’t it beautiful?” 

I looked at the swirly lines of yel- 
low, orange, and pink, and I was 
ashamed. They were beautiful. 

“Yes,” I said. “Yes; but at first I 
didn’t notice.” 

His brother gave us two helpings 
each, which we licked, as fast as they 
melted, all the way back to the Still- 
well Avenue station. We walked 
through the arcade, smelling the 
caramel popcorn and hot dogs, eye- 
ing the cloudy red and green drinks, 
deciding how to spend my extra 
dime. We split a soda and bought a 
box of popcorn, which we ate by the 
handful as we walked slowly towards 
the train. It had been, I just then 
thought, a real nice day, and I was 
pleased with it. 

““Gee Sheps, we oughta come and 
sleep over on the beach some night.” 

““The sand might get pretty hard.” 

“Yeah, I guess so.” 

I gave Shepsl the dime for our 
carfare. As he put it down at the 
change booth and went through the 
turnstile, I stopped. The question 
that I had in mind the whole day, I 
think, came to me. It came into my 
head suddenly, like a train coming 
in at a station out of a tunnel. It 
stopped me. 

“Shepsl, wait; I want to ask you!” 

“Come on, the train’s up there!” 

He began to run up the ramp. I 
went through and trotted after him. 
“Sheps!” 

“Come on!” 

I stopped at the foot of the ramp 
and yelled up at him, “Sheps!” 

“Come on!” he yelled down. 
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I didn’t yell back, but just asked 
very seriously, “Why were you so 
sad when you were ten?” 

He stopped at the top and looked 
down at me for a second. He spoke 
very quietly, but I heard him. 

“Because I was me, you dope.” 

Then he disappeared to the right. 
I ran up the ramp and turned on the 
station platform just in time to see 
the door of our train closed behind 
him. He turned and saw me through 
the glass. He shrugged and then 
smiled, and shrugged again. I was 
almost in tears. Then I sat down and 
got the next train fifteen minutes 
later. 


It’s funny the way things work 
out. That was the last time I ever 
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saw Shepsl. I guess that day was too 
much for me, because I came down 
with a little fever and a cold, and 
had to stay in the house for three 
days. When I could go out again, I 
learned that Shepsl’s family had 
moved suddenly two days before, 
not telling anyone, so that they 
could get away with three months’ 
rent they owed. 

I never heard another word, but 
I still think of him every once in a 
while. Even now, at luncheon time 
on Canal Street, where I work in 
my brother’s accounting firm, I 
sometimes think I see Shepsl in the 
crowd. But when I go up close, it’s 
never him; and even if it were, how 
would I know him, all these years 
between? 


Aztec Calendar Stone 
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Learned they were, relentless, accurate, 

Carving the chart their fathers had begun, 
Metering life upon this basalt disk 

Rimmed with the days and axled with the sun. 


Fully they understood the calendar, 

Grindstone for sharpening the final dart; 
Wherefore, within a fire serpent’s claws, 

We find emblazoned here the human heart. 


Ever meticulous their piety: 


““Harvest the prisoners like precious grain! 
These are the sungod’s own; his tongue protrudes, 
Craving the distillate of every vein.” 


Nice their discrimination, notable: 

Choosing the slab whereon such liquors run, 
This they preferred, an adamantine wheel 

Spoked with the months and axled with the sun. 


Faulkner’s Mosquitoes 


Orca W. 


OSQUITOES is generally 

considered to be Faulkner’s 

weakest novel, probably 
because both the intention and the 
content seem superficial. Most fre- 
quently it has been dismissed as a 
bad imitation of Aldous Huxley. Al- 
though it is impossible, in all hon- 
esty, to quarrel with this judgment, 
nevertheless, one may wonder 
whether it properly assesses the role 
played by Mosquitoes in Faulkner’s 
development. With the work of 
nearly thirty years before us, the 
novel’s imitative surface fades into 
insignificance, while Faulkner’s en- 
during interests and preoccupations 
stand out in bold, though sketchy, 
relief. 

One of the basic attitudes running 
through all his work is the view that 
language and logic act to obscure 
truth rather than to reveal it. Ac- 
cordingly, a primary concern is to 
demonstrate the barrenness that at- 
tends all discussion. Here, as in the 
later novels, truth is dependent not 
on words but on a moment of com- 
prehension which usually occurs 
when the individual is least con- 
cerned with intellectual activity. As 
a result of this linguistic scepticism, 
the element of farce in the novel is 
not confined to the actions of the 
characters, such as the ill-fated at- 
tempt to free the stranded Nausikaa. 
It is an integral part of the conver- 
sations not only when Al Jackson’s 
exploits are involved, but also when 
the “serious” subject of art is being 
debated. Each conversation is marked 
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by the presence of at least one char- 
acter, usually Julius or Eva Wise- 
man, who reveals the absurdity of 
the discussion, or else through exag- 
geration turns it into something as 
fantastic as Fairchild’s tales about 
Al Jackson. 

Although art, and literature in 
particular, is the dominant topic of 
conversation in Mosquitoes, religion, 
education, social clubs, sex, the war 
and its aftermath are all touched 
upon. In no case does the discussion 
reach a profound level, even though 
one of the characters, usually Fair- 
child, is in dead earnest. The endless 
discussion is succinctly characterized 
as “Talk, talk, talk: the utter and 
heartbreaking stupidity of words. It 
seemed endless, as though it might 
go on forever. Ideas, thoughts, be- 
came mere sounds to be bandied 
about until they were dead.” This 
distinction between words and ideas 
also holds, according to Fairchild, be- 
tween words and actions: 


‘Well, it is a kind of sterility—words,’ 
Fairchild admitted. ‘You begin to substitute 
words for things and deeds, like the with- 
ered cuckold husband that took the Decam- 
eron to bed with him every night, and 
pretty soon the thing or the deed becomes 
just a kind of shadow of a certain sound 
you make by shaping your mouth a certain 
way.’ 


Thus, Gordon, who is the only 
genuine artist in the group, has the 
least to do with talk. Talliaferro, on 
the other hand, verbalizes all possible 
approaches to action, and for that 
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very reason is incapable of perform- 
ing any act. 

The separation of words and deeds 
is occasioned or at least paralleled by 
a distinction between living and con- 
sciousness of living. This is most 
clearly articulated in Fairchild’s 
assertion: 


‘When youth goes out of you, you get 
out of it. Out of life, I mean. Up to that 
time you just live; after that, you are aware 
of living and living becomes a conscious 
process. Like thinking does in time, you 
know. You become conscious of thinking, 
and then you start right off to think in 
words. And first thing you know, you don’t 
have thoughts in your mind at all: you just 
have words in it. But when you are young, 
you just be. Then you reach a stage where 
you do. Then a stage where you think, and 
last of all, where you remember. Or try to.’ 


The state of “just being” and of 
instinctively knowing, which pre- 
cedes self-consciousness and verbali- 
zation, is one of the constant sources 
of value and strength in Faulkner’s 
novels. It is clearly bound up with 
the land, as we see at the conclusion 
of Soldiers’ Pay where the profound 
feelings of Joe Gilligan and the 
rector become part of the Negro 
singing and of the land. Similarly, 
Fairchild has his moment of knowl- 
edge when he listens to the “dark 
and measured beating of the heart 
of things.” He learns that genius is 
the Passion Week of the heart when 
all the elements of life “ ‘brought to- 
gether by chance in perfect propor- 
tions, take on a kind of splendid and 
timeless beauty.’ ” Yet this identifi- 
cation with the rhythm of life is 
always in danger of being destroyed 
by words, precepts, or empty rituals. 
Once again it is Fairchild who sug- 
gests that some people vivify rituals 
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and conventions by making them an 
integral part of life, while others 
destroy life by reducing it to a 
hollow and stultifying ritual. Acts, 
like words, may be either magical or 
trivial; mankind may order life in 
accordance with significant or 
empty ritual. 

The contrasts, discussed by Fair- 
child, between youth and age, ideas 
and words, existence and action, de- 
termine the grouping of the char- 
acters in Mosquitoes. Thus, the book 
sketches the relations existing be- 
tween creative artists and non- 
artists, or laymen. Mrs. Maurier sup- 
ports art, Talliaferro appreciates it, 
and the others are uninterested, 
though Pat desires one particular 
specimen of it. Another division, that 
of age, links Talliaferro and Mrs. 
Maurier with the artists, in contrast 
to Pat and her group whose youth is 
a barrier to the others. Finally, char- 
acters are grouped according to their 
attitudes toward “talk.” Here, the 
younger set is relatively less voluble, 
while David, the steward, is almost 
completely inarticulate. But it is 
Gordon who emerges in splendid iso- 
lation as the character who talks the 
least yet comprehends the most. 

None of the young people take 
any interest in the incessant discus- 
sions of art and life, primarily be- 
cause they feel that such debates 
have no relevance to their lives. For 
the young, life itself is the dominant 
interest; consequently, they do not 
try to evoke emotions by words or 
to capture life by set forms of be- 
havior. Jenny ignores the intermin- 
able shipboard conversations, while 
Pat cuts through their verbiage with 
a blunt directness that is at times 
palpably rude. The utter unimpor- 
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tance of words to Pat is indicated by 
her habit of calling her brother Ted, 
Jack, or Gus, as if the name itself 
made no difference. Furthermore, 
she is fascinated by a phrase known 
to Jenny not because of its possible 
usefulness but because “‘it sure 
sounds good.’” Ted and Pete are 
even more indifferent to words than 
the two girls. Pete is wholly absorbed 
in guarding his hat and waiting for 
Jenny. And compared to the over- 
whelming importance of getting the 
parts of his pipe to fit, what people 
say to Ted is of no significance to 
him. Neither Major Ayers’ business 
propositions nor Fairchild’s reminis- 
cences can stir his interest. 

In addition to their indifference 
to words, the young people all share, 
though to different degrees, in the 
secret richness of “just being.” In 
Jenny this takes the form of a purely 
passive and unconscious self-cen- 
teredness. She is the soft, magnetic 
center which attracts without itself 
being moved. Like Eula Varner or 
Lena Grove, she exists on the mini- 
mal level of consciousness, her mind 
comfortably immune to the uncer- 
tainties and anguish which even a 
limited ability to abstract and gen- 
eralize can engender. The result is 
an inviolable serenity involving 
neither joy nor sorrow but only pas- 
sive contentment. 

In contrast to Jenny’s passivity, 
Pat’s self-centeredness manifests 
itself in an active pursuit of the va- 
rieties of sensation that life has to 
offer. Eagerly she touches the cool 
marble of Gordon’s statue, strokes 
Jenny’s flank, or plunges nude into 
the water. That she is completely ab- 
sorbed in this world of sensations is 
suggested by her impatience with 
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David’s emotion-charged behavior. 
Her disappearance with him is not an 
attempt to escape the futility of the 
cruise. It represents rather her desire 
to translate a dream of adventure 
into a full-bodied experience capable 
of being savored in all its sensuous 
immediacy. The trip to Mandeville 
is to serve as a prelude to the grand 
European excursion which has stim- 
ulated her imagination. In effect, 
then, there are two trips—the imagi- 
native idyll existing only in Pat’s 
mind and the sorry journey through 
the swamp—and what they ulti- 
mately signify is the incalculable 
distance between dream and reality. 
The mosquitoes cannot be ignored, 
and though David can bathe her 
shoulders, give her his shirt, and even 
carry her part of the way, he cannot 
restore her dream. Pat has been con- 
fronted, for the first time in her life, 
with sensations that are neither de- 
sirable, enjoyable, nor beautiful. She 
retreats, for the time being at least, 
to the security of the Nausikaa 
where conversation and social ma- 
neuvering replace the hard, intrac- 
table reality of experience. 

Except for Gordon, the older 
people collect words in order to dis- 
guise some emptiness or inadequacy 
in themselves. Thus, Mark Frost’s 
cerebral manipulation of words 
takes the place of any genuine cre- 
ativity or imagination. His humor- 
less belief that he is the best poet in 
New Orleans prevents his ever be- 
coming aware of the ridiculous and 
futile cul-de-sac in which he lives. 
It is Fairchild, however, who is most 
sensitive to the problem inherent in 
words. As a novelist, he is aware of 
and bewildered by the perplexities 
and difficulties that confront man 
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when he is attempting to relate 
words to the reality of experience. 
His earnest endeavors to articulate 
and thereby to solve the difficulty 
end in contradiction: he points out 
the impotence of words at one mo- 
ment, and then endows them a su- 
perior reality the next. Ironically 
enough, when he disregards the 
“problem” of art, he then becomes 
capable, almost unconsciously, of a 
high degree of creativity, as in his 
accounts of his childhood and in the 
farcical tales of Al Jackson. 

The position in the novel of Julius, 
Mrs. Wiseman’s brother, is an im- 
portant one, especially in relation to 
Fairchild. He belongs, by choice, 
with the artistic group, but he is not 
merely a portrait of the “informed” 
critic designed as a contrast to the 
inanities of Mrs. Maurier and Talli- 
aferro. The constant references to 
him as the Semitic man, even after 
his identity has been established, em- 
phasize his isolation from all the 
people on the Nausikaa, artists and 
non-artists alike. The position out- 
side the group enables him to under- 
stand, if not help, the other passen- 
gers. His awareness of the futility of 
all discussions allows him to assume 
toward ideas an attitude of irrever- 
ence which Fairchild never quite 
comprehends. Thus, over and over 
again he leads Fairchild into exag- 
gerations or contradictions that re- 
duce his ideas to absurdity. In this 
way Julius tries to free Fairchild 
from his habit of analyzing himself 
and his art, for he realizes that it is 
impeding Fairchild’s development 
both as a man and as a novelist. 

In contrast to the others, Gordon 
is the living embodiment of creative 
productivity; he exists naturally and 
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easily in a state where disguises and 
fetiches are both impossible and un- 
necessary. Significantly, he is the 
most silent of the characters, ignor- 
ing both the social chatter of Mrs. 
Maurier and the artistic ramblings of 
Fairchild. He is as impervious to idle 
words as he is immune to mosquitoes. 
But by ignoring Mrs. Maurier’s ex- 
ternal characteristics and habits, he 
is able to apprehend the truth about 
her. What is important for him is 
the quality rather than the details of 
her past experience. This passionate 
concern with the quiddity of things 
and persons is disturbed, however, by 
Mrs. Maurier’s niece, Pat. For a brief 
interval, she tempts him to express 
his feeling through words and ac- 
tions. But he regains his independ- 
ence and inviolability, for he knows 
intuitively that his language is sculp- 
ture and that the statue says every- 
thing he is capable of saying to her. 
His attitude is rendered explicit in a 
final, terse comment that fore- 
shadows major developments in the 
later novels: ‘‘ ‘Only an idiot has no 
grief; only a fool would forget it. 
What else is there in this world sharp 
enough to stick to your guts?’ ” 
The final appearance of Gordon, 
Fairchild, and Julius is marked by a 
flamboyant drinking spree reminis- 
cent of the Walpurgisnacht section 
of Ulysses. In the midst of chaotic 
and hallucinatory impressions of 
priests, rats, and women clad in 
animal skins, there is a moment in 
which things coalesce into a recog- 
nizable and familiar form: “Then 
voices and sounds, shadows and 
echoes change form swirling, becom- 
ing the headless, armless, legless torso 
of a girl, motionless and virginal and 
passionately eternal before the shad- 
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ows and echoes whirl away [Faulk- 
ner’s italics].” With this vision Fair- 
child sees that genius, the ability to 
create, is in reality an “ ‘instant of 
timeless beatitude . . . [a] passive 
state of the heart with which the 
mind, the brain, has nothing to do 
at all.’ The truth which was with- 
held during all the discussions about 
art is suddenly and _ intuitively 
grasped in a single moment of rapt 
identification with the core of life 
itself, 

In contrast to Fairchild in his ulti- 
mate self-fulfillment, ‘Talliaferro, 
Mrs. Maurier, and Dorothy Jameson 
are bedeviled by an awareness of 
some essential incompleteness in their 
lives. Each believes himself to have 
been cheated of love. Hence, each 
pursues that elusive emotion by in- 
dulging in flirtations, hoping that 
the ritual of pursuit will itself force 
the desired end into being. They try 
to overcome the fragmentary nature 
of their lives by artificially recon- 
structing what they have missed. At 
the root of Dorothy’s discontent is 
her inability to forget either herself 
or the fact that men and sex are a 
“problem.” Through her concentra- 
tion on empty ritual and intellectual- 
ized verbal maneuverings, she con- 
sistently alienates the men with 
whom she comes in contact. Dor- 
othy, however, is at least still con- 
scious of some connection between 
the gestures she makes and her de- 
sires. Mrs. Maurier, on the other 
hand, has even forgotten the source 
of her behavior. As Fairchild re- 
marks, “ ‘all she has left is a habit, 
the ghost of a need to rectify some- 
thing the lack of which her body 
has long since forgotten about.’ ” 

In Mrs. Maurier the gestures, the 
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expression of infantile, trusting 
astonishment, the saccharine modu- 
lation of the voice, the glances of 
decayed coquetry, all have taken on 
an independent existence which has 
submerged, if not destroyed, the real- 
ity of life in and for her. It is Talli- 
aferro, however, who affords the 
clearest illustration of the chasm be- 
tween words and deeds and of the 
futility of words. From his child- 
hood his impulses and actions were 
never allowed to coincide. Each 
move he makes is marked by a re- 
liance on words, or, rather, by a 
search for the word which will pro- 
duce miraculous results. The change 
of his name from Tarver to Talli- 
aferro is a striking instance of this 
childlike belief in the magical effi- 
cacy of the word. The most appal- 
ling of his absurdities, however, is 
his failure ever to learn from experi- 
ence. Even after Jenny deserts him 
at the dance, he rises phoenix-like 
from the ashes of his despondency 
for yet one more attempt: “He 
stopped utterly still in the flash of 
his inspiration. At last he had it, had 
the trick, the magic Word. It was 
so simple that he stood in amaze at 
the fact that it had not occurred to 
him before.” 

Illuminating as the stoical integ- 
rity of Gordon, the earnest gropings 
of Fairchild, and the follies of 'Talli- 
aferro may be, they do not make 
the novel an integrated work of art. 
Nevertheless, we may reasonably in- 
sist that Mosquitoes is more than 
merely an imitation of the ironic 
and intellectual comedy of Huxley. 
Faulkner was exploring a problem 
that was genuinely his own if its re- 
currence in the later novels be any 
proof. But, as in Soldiers’ Pay, he is 
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not yet capable of exercising full 
control over his material. A con- 
venient index to his development is 
found in The Sound and the Fury 
and As I Lay Dying where the epi- 
sodic method and the shifting points 
of view operate with a severely func- 
tional economy. 

By contrast, in Mosquitoes these 
same techniques diffuse the interest 
and distract from rather than em- 
phasize the theme. Faulkner’s con- 
cern with the separation of words 
and actions and with the dialectic 
of significant and empty ritual is 
obscured by, instead of integrated 
into, the “comedy of futility.” The 
latter, involving such things as the 
clowning and madcap antics of Fair- 
child, the petulant self-esteem of 
Frost, and the interminable banali- 
ties of the card-playing, dancing, 
and drinking, constitutes a struc- 
tural counterpoise to the words- 
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action pattern. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the proper balance is never 
struck and the result is a scenic 
mélange, uneven in quality and 
varying widely in merit. 

In this respect, the Walpurgis- 
nacht section mirrors accurately the 
achievement and the defects of the 
novel as a whole. The style suffers 
from a similar failure of realization 
so that in the end a mixture of Faulk- 
nerian rhetoric, Joycean passages, 
echoes of Huxley—and possibly even 
something of Ronald Firbank’s 
whimsicality—waits for some unify- 
ing power to make them an essential 
part of the content. But at this stage 
of his career, Faulkner lacks the ar- 
tistic maturity to effect such a 
fusion. He attempted a tour de force 
in which the sheer accumulation of 
words would indicate the futility of 
words, but he fell short of achiev- 
ing it. 


The Anaconda 


MELVILLE CANE 


The anaconda 


Bears not the least resemblance to the panda. 


The panda, 


When trained, is safe to keep on your veranda. 
But, as the natives warn in far Uganda, 
Never, never trust an anaconda. 


The Structure of Hart Crane's The Bridge 


BERNICE SLOTE 


ECAUSE contemporary liter- 
ature has offered few enough 
long poems, it is unfortunate 
that Hart Crane’s The Bridge’ has 
been generally held unworthy as a 
whole, though poetically rich in tex- 
ture. While many have believed in 
the poem, following the favorable 
tone of Malcolm Cowley’s early 
review, critical judgments have 
been cut more generally from the 
whole cloth of the Tate-Winters 
ec ”> 8 > 
archetypal” pattern.* Crane’s long 
poem is ironically and somewhat 
sadly viewed as a shape without form, 
a bridge with uncertain connections, 
as chaos come again and lost At- 
lantis doubly lost. But there are 
signs that this both puzzling and 
brilliant poem is being reconsidered,* 
and in that spirit I should like to 
offer a skeleton design for a unified 
Bridge, a design on Crane’s own 
terms. 

From one position, and with one 
type of critical glass, The Bridge 
does certainly seem to be a series of 
unrelated poems in which disillusion 
makes a shambles of a hope brighter 
than its logic. But approaching the 
poem from ancther position with 

*The Collected Poems of Hart Crane, ed. with 
Introd. by Waldo Frank (New York, 1946). 

3&4 Preface to Hart Crane,” New Republic, LVI 
(23 April 1930), 276-277. 

*Allen Tate, “A Distinguished Poet,” The Hound 
and Horn, Ill (July-Sept. 1930), 580-585, and Yvor 
Winters, ““The Progress of Hart Crane,” Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse, XXXVI (June 1930), 153-165. 

“Two significant articles are Stanley K. Coffman, 
Jr., “Symbolism it The Bridge,” PMLA, LXVI 
(March 1951), 65-77, and John R. Willingham, 
“*Three Songs’ of Hart Crane’s The Bridge: A Re- 


consideration,” American Literature, XXVII (March 
1955), 62-68. 


the glass in a somewhat different 
focus, adjusted to Crane’s concep- 
tions, the elements fall into place. 
First, Crane thought of The Bridge 
as a complex symphonic structure 
with intricate repetitions of form 
within the whole, rather than an 
epic with the usual narrative logic.’ 
Although complicated, it is “one 
poem” with an “integrated unity 
and development” in which “mo- 
tives and situations recur” through- 
out.’ Secondly, as Crane said, he was 
writing in an affirmative rather than 
a negative tradition: ““The poem, as 
a whole, is, I think, an affirmation 
of experience, and to that extent is 
‘positive’ rather than ‘negative’ in the 
sense that The Waste Land is nega- 
tive.”* He saw in the poetry of The 
Waste Land “complete renuncia- 
tion,” and preferred to identify 
himself with others of a “new vital- 
ity” and vision.” 

And finally, in this affirmative 
tradition Crane used the point of 
view, the poetic theory, and the 
specific patterns of Walt Whitman, 
with whom he repeatedly and ex- 
plicitly aligned himself, and whom 
he knew in part through Waldo 
Frank. In a letter to Munson, he 
said, “I begin to feel myself directly 
connected with Whitman. I feel 

“Letter to Gorham Munson (18 Feb. 1923), in 
The Letters of Hart Crane, ed. Brom Weber (New 
York, 1952), p. 125. All references to Crane’s letters 
are to pages in this edition. 


“Letter to Herbert Weinstock (22 April 1930), 
p. 350. 

"Letter to Waldo Frank (23 Aug. 1926), p. 275. 

“Letter to Selden Rodman (22 May 1930), p. 351. 

"Letter to Waldo Frank (27 Feb. 1923), p. 127. 
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myself in currents that are positively 
awesome in their extent and possi- 
bilities.”*® This identification is made 
clearer in The Bridge, in which he 
takes Whitman as guide: “My hand/ 
in yours,/Walt Whitman—/so—” 
Here, of course, is the key. Since 
Crane so clearly took the Whitman 
position, he will be misunderstood as 
long as that position is misunder- 
stood. If Whitman is seen as a 
bubbling exploiter of American 
chauvinism, The Bridge will seem 
like a hapless panegyric of Ameri- 
can history and science, with many 
of the individual poems obviously 
unconnected. If, however, Whitman 
is seen as a deeply spiritual thinker, 
a mystic of cosmic consciousness (as 
he was to Waldo Frank and to 
Crane), the pattern in The Bridge 
has a chance to come into focus.” 
And it is critical here to note that 


whatever any one else may think of 
Whitman, Crane considered him a 
mystic of a particular oneness. The 
shape of The Bridge derives from 
that principle. 


THE PATTERN OF THE BRIDGE 


Crane’s invocation to the bridge 
concludes: “And of the curveship 
lend a myth to God.” Here, I be- 
lieve, he has given the essential sym- 
bol and the essential form of the 
poem. In statement, structure, and 
idea, the curve or the arch—with its 
implied completed circle and _ its 
mystical direction—is the image 
which informs and illuminates The 
Bridge. Moreover, the sections of the 
poem are composed in united curves 


*(2 March 1923), p. 128. 

"For a view of mysticism in Whitman, see James 
E. Miller, Jr., ‘Song of Myself’ As Inverted Mysti- 
cal Experience,” PMLA, LXX (Sept. 1955), 636-661. 
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of space, time, and spiritual move- 
ment so that the whole is rounded 
into one. Although Crane uses the 
thematic curve repeatedly, it will be 
possible here to describe only the 
very general framework of the poem, 
with something of the origin and 
meaning of that structure. Others 
have noted the appearance of curves 
in The Bridge; I wish to go further 
in suggesting that the basic design 
of body and meaning depends upon 
that form. 

The Bridge is divided into two 
parts, the first half including the 
“Proem,” “‘Ave Maria,” ““Powhatan’s 
Daughter,” and “Cutty Sark.” The 
second section begins with “Cape 
Hatteras” as theme, and continues 
through “Three Songs,” “Quaker 
Hill,” “The Tunnel,” and “Atlantis.” 
This division is Crane’s own, for in 
asking his publisher to place a photo- 
graph (“of the barges and tug”) be- 
tween the “Cutty Sark” section and 
“Cape Hatteras,” he wrote: “That is 
the ‘center’ of the book, both phys- 
ically and symbolically.”** The first 
half explores the fused past and pres- 
ent of America and the meaning of 
self. It is the realization of identity, 
or position in time and space. The 
second half is the movement to spir- 
itual vision, or the journey of the 
soul. 

The structural curves of The 
Bridge are on three levels—space, 
time, and psychological action—and 
are accented by innumerable visual 
repetitions. In the first half, the 
space curve begins in mid-ocean 
(“Ave Maria”), moves to the bridge 
and city (“Harbor Dawn”), 
through subway and highway west 
(“Van Winkle”), across the land 

"Letter to Caresse Crosby (26 Dec. 1929), p. 347. 
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and down the river (“The River”), 
up the Appalachian river and to the 
far west (““The Dance”), back from 
the west and down the river again 
to the sea (“Indiana’”’), and returns 
in “Cutty Sark” to city, sea, and 
bridge. The time curve uses the pres- 
ent as a base, with a simultaneous 
historical movement from Columbus 
(“Ave Maria”) to present con- 
sciousness (“Harbor Dawn”), ex- 
ploration and settlement (‘Van 
Winkle” and “The River’), the an- 
cient Indian world (““The Dance’’) , 
and a return through pioneers (“In- 
diana”) to the invocation of whal- 
ing ships at the close of “Cutty 
Sark.” These passages also suggest 
the cyclic life movement from birth 
to maturity to old age, with life and 
land encircled by the farther reaches 
of being suggested by the sea. 


In the second half, “Cape Hat- 
teras” first ties the identity of the 


self-America to the dilemma of 
human failure after aspiration. Then 
begins a dramatization, in three in- 
verted curves, of action which moves 
in a fall from illusion, through pur- 
gatorial punishment and evil, to the 
upward aspiring climb toward a 
mystic end. The first curve is a the- 
matic statement in “Cape Hatteras” 
in which Whitman is chosen as the 
Vergil to lead the protagonist from 
death to soaring flight (and this is 
Whitman the mystic, not Whitman 
the so-called American optimist). 
The second curve is that of “Three 
Songs,” in which the sexual or fe- 
male principle is traced from death 
(or sterility) to life. And the final 
curve is the larger involvement of 
man dramatized through the failure 
of “Quaker Hill,” the hell of “The 


Tunnel,” and the final vision of 


“Atlantis.” Around these sections is 
a space arc, from the sea of “South- 
ern Cross,” through the city’s depths 
and heights, and back to bridge and 
sea at the close. 

This general pattern of The 
Bridge can be verified by letting the 
imagination move rapidly through 
the course of the action. How those 
arcs of movement derive from the 
original image of Brooklyn Bridge, 
and how they function symbolically, 
will be considered further. 


THE IMAGED CURVE: ORIGIN 
AND USE 


Brooklyn Bridge, the initial image, 
is a suspension bridge, its main line 
tracing across and through two stolid 
piers in a shallow curve to the land 
on either side. From the tops of the 
piers fall cables in three inverted 
arches, one half-moon in the center 
and two slighter curves at the ends. 
In the piers are openings arched like 
Gothic windows. It is this symmetry 
of substance and grace, beaded with 
lights by night, gull-circled by day, 
holding at once both stillness and 
movement, that aroused Crane’s most 
mystical imagination. 

One of the best descriptions of its 
quality he found in a painting and 
an essay by Joseph Stella, to whom 
Crane wrote of the coincidence that 
“vou ... have had the same senti- 
ments regarding Brooklyn Bridge 
which inspired the main theme and 
pattern of my poem.” Stella’s 
essay describes the bridge as 
a weird metallic Apparition under a metallic 
sky, out of proportion with the winged 
lightness of its arch, traced for the con- 


junction of WORLDs, supported by the 
massive dark towers dominating the sur- 


*(24 Jan. 1929), p. 334. 
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rounding tumult of the surging skyscrapers 
with their gothic majesty sealed in the 
purity of their arches, the cables, like di- 
vine messages from above, transmitted to 
the vibrating coils, cutting and dividing 
into innumerable musical spaces the nude 
immensity of the sky; it impressed me as 
the shrine containing all the efforts of the 
new civilization of AMERICA—the elo- 
quent meeting point of all the forces arising 


in a superb assertion of their powers, in 
APOTHEOSIS . . .14 


In Stella’s painting’ two of the 
arched openings of a pier are at the 
forefront of a vista of cables in 
sweeping curves, and are crossed by 
circles of light and brighter arcs 
against the distant perpendicular 
lines of the steel city. It is impor- 
tant to note that Stella’s response to 
the bridge emphasized not the steel 
power of the scientific bridge, but 
the mystical movement and music of 
its lines, its curveship. 

In Crane’s poem, the visual curve- 
ship of the bridge as theme is stated 
in the last line of the poem, “To 
Brooklyn Bridge.” The culmination 
of the visual images is in the last 
section, “Atlantis,” where the shape 
sustains “the arching path Up- 
wards” which blends into “One arc 
synoptic of all tides below . . .” Here 
are the “arching strands of song” 
and its “lariat sweep” which imply 
the rainbow’s arch of promise as 
“Deity’s glittering Pledge.” 

But the immediate visual curves 
of the bridge are only thematic be- 
ginnings, even as the gods who take 
on mortal forms must then use the 
mythic word and act. The arch of 
the mind and emotions of the man 
who follows the curve of the bridge 


“Joseph Stella, “The Brooklyn Bridge,” transition, 
16-17 (June 1929), 87-88; reprinted from a mono- 
graph, New York, privately issued by Joseph Stella. 

Ibid., facing p. 88. 
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is the kinetic image that is also im- 
portant to the effect of the poem. 
“All architecture is what you do to 
it when you look upon it,” wrote 
Walt Whitman in “A Song for Oc- 
cupations.”**® The lines continue, 


(Did you think it was in the white or gray 
stone? or the lines of the arches and 
cornices? ) 


All music is what awakes from you when 
you are reminded by the instruments 
.. « (1,263) 


Whitman turned the arena of the 
poem from the page to the person, 
the variable poetic movements trac- 
ing their own designs in the con- 
sciousness. 

Crane, too, in a letter to Harriet 
Monroe, said that he considered the 
effect of images in series the only 
essential logic in his poetry and the 
source of its meaning.’’ That he de- 
liberately tried to make the motion 
of the curve organic in The Bridge 
is indicated in a letter to Waldo 
Frank: 


I have attempted to induce the same feelings 
of elation, etc.—like being carried forward 
and upward simultaneously—both in imag- 
ery, rhythm and repetition, that one experi- 
ences in walking across my beloved Brooklyn 
Bridge.*® 


“Motion forward and upward” is 
reinforced by the use of words like 
“sweep,” “flight of strings,” “spiring 
cordage,” “ascends,” “leap and con- 
verge.” From the seagull’s flight 
“with inviolate curve” to the last 
ring of rainbows, the curveship of 


"The Complete Writings of Walt Whitman, ed. 
R. M. Bucke et al., 10 vols. (New York, 1902), I, 
263. All references to Whitman are to this edition 
and will be indicated in the text with volume 
and page. 

A Discussion with Hart Crane,” Poetry: A Mag- 
azine of Verse, XXIX (Oct. 1926), 34-41. 

*(18 Jan. 1926), p. 232. 
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The Bridge projects into parabolas 
of imaginative movement in time 
and space that fit the action and the 
idea of the poem into a single com- 
prehensible pattern. The meaning of 
that curved pattern can be traced 
first in Whitman. 


BACKGROUNDS IN WHITMAN 


Crane’s indebtedness to Whitman 
for theme and image in The Bridge 
can be observed in the rather obvious 
parallels in “Crossing Brooklyn 
Ferry,” “Passage to India,” and 
“Song of the Universal”; in Crane’s 
explicit alignment with Whitman in 
“Cape Hatteras”; and in the similar- 
ity of their ideas. Although it is not 
my intention to explore completely 
the relationships in the poetry of 
Crane and Whitman, it is necessary 
to show something of their likeness. 
Both were mystics, and Crane felt 
drawn into the currents of the larger 
tradition to which both belonged— 
the affirmation of a spiritualized 
cosmic union. That others thought 
of Whitman as a blatant exploiter 
of the glories of America and the 
mass disturbed Crane, as he wrote 
despairingly to Tate: 


as you, like so many others, never seem to 
have read his Democratic Vistas and other 
statements sharply decrying the materialism, 
industrialism, etc., of which you name him 
the guilty and hysterical spokesman, there 
isn’t much use in my tabulating the quali- 
fied, yet persistent reasons I have for my 
admiration of him, and my allegiance to the 
positive and universal tendencies implicit in 
nearly all his best work.’® 


These “positive and universal ten- 
dencies” form a conception of a 
mystic totality in which opposites 


*(13 July 1930), p. 354. 


are paradoxically identified: body 
and spirit, past and present, good and 
evil. The parabolas of mystic evolu- 
tion, the encirclement of all experi- 
ence as necessary to the generation 
of a spiritual force, the movement 
of consciousness which in its very 
kinetic poise also unites man and the 
cosmos—these central conceptions 
in Whitman’s poetry help to explain 
the essential form of Crane’s bridge. 

The union, totality, and inclusion 
suggested by the curve or the circle 
are also Whitman’s, whose “‘vast sim- 
ilitude” spans and encloses life and 
death and time. (II,22) Equating 
the spiritual and physical (1,105), 
Whitman saw the body as identity 
and selfhood, and the threshold for 
a complete consummation in the 
mystic vision. The wholeness of the 
cosmos is the true good; therefore, 
the “devilish and the dark” are also 
a part of “earth’s orbic scheme,” the 
“Rounded Catalogue Divine Com- 
plete.” (III,23) In the mystic evolu- 
tion, Whitman wrote in “Song of 
the Universal,” not only the right is 
justified, but “what we call evil” is 
“also justified.” From “the huge fes- 
tering trunk, from craft and guile 
and tears,” health and joy emerge. In 
the affirmative acceptance of ex- 
perience, all things have their place. 
(1,277) 

Whitman’s “mystic evolution” 
is the upward, spiral lift of genera- 
tion and fulfillment towards im- 
mortality, or spiritual essence, the 
Cathay or Atlantis which Crane uses 
as symbolic end. And when Crane 
says of Whitman, 


something green, 
Beyond all sesames of science was thy choice 
Wherewith to bind us throbbing with one 
voice, 
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he could have been reading directly 
from Whitman’s “Song of the Uni- 
versal”: 


Yet again, lo! the soul, above all science, 
For it has history gather’d like husks around 
the globe. 


and “In spiral routes by long de- 
tours,” the real to the ideal tends. 
(1,276-277) There are ever the 
“Eidolons,” 


growth, the rounding of the circle, 
Ever the summit and the merge at last .. . 
(1,6) 


The scheme of the cosmos and 
man’s green force within it is marked 
by movement—the span of con- 
sciousness on Whitman’s open road, 
passage to India and more than 
India: “Are they wings plumed in- 
deed for such far flights?” (II,196) 
Crane’s flight of the gull, the eagle, 
and “Easters of speeding light” re- 
peat the upward and outward aspir- 
ing of the arch. 

The paradox of balance and move- 
ment at one in the span of Crane’s 
bridge suggests Whitman’s idea of 
the poet whose immediate eye be- 
comes the ever-present moving con- 
sciousness which unites past and pres- 
ent with one look and sees in diver- 
sity a spiritual whole. Whitman 
speaks of the “full-grown poet” 
standing between the round globe of 
Nature and the Soul of man, holding 
each by the hand, blending and rec- 
onciling the two. (III,18) And in 
“Passage to India” the poet is seen 
as an instrument of divine union: 


This end—the union of separations 
and discordances—is part of the 
“more than India” to which Whit- 
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man’s poetry set sail. 

Crane saw in his own function as 
poet the same joining of diversity in 
the creation of a whole. ““What I am 
really handling,” he wrote to Otto 
Kahn, “is the Myth of America. 
Thousands of strands have had to be 
searched for, sorted and _ inter- 
woven.” What implications, then, 
do Whitman’s ideas of spiritual to- 
tality and force have for an under- 
standing of Crane’s “Myth of Amer- 
ica,” a myth which also belongs to 
the older poet? The relationship is 
clearly intended, as Crane writes in 
“Cape Hatteras”: 


Our Meistersinger, thou set breath in steel; 

And it was thou who on the boldest heel 

Stood up and flung the span on even wing 

Of that great Bridge, our Myth, whereof 
I sing! 


Both the life in the object (the 
breath in steel) and the shape of the 
idea make the span possible. This 
body-spirit of the myth of America 
Whitman emphatically articulated. 
It was most clearly not a celebration 
of the present glories, power, and 
scientific achievements of America, 
either in Whitman’s day or very 
soon to come. As Crane observed, in 
Democratic Vistas Whitman agon- 
ized over the failures, the weakness, 
the slow maturing of America: 


I say we had best look our times and lands 
searchingly in the face, like a physician 
diagnosing some deep disease. Never was 
there, perhaps, more hollowness at heart 


(12 Sept. 1927), p. 305. 

All these separations and gaps shall be taken 
up and hook’d and linked together, 

Nature and Man shall be disjoin’d and 
diffused no more, 

The true son of God shall absolutely fuse 
them, (II,191) 
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than at present, and here in the United 
States. (V,61) 


He found the apparently successful 
New World democracy ‘an almost 
complete failure in its social aspects, 
and in really grand religious, moral, 
literary, and esthetic results.” 
(V,63) Crane was often disillu- 
sioned, as his letters show, but Whit- 
man more than matched him in 
despair: 


We sail a dangerous sea of seething currents, 
cross and under-currents, vortices—all so 
dark, untried—and whither shall we turn? 
(V,144) 


However, the dark moods are 
matched with more knowledgeable 
insights: 


Thought you greatness was to ripen for you 
like a pear? If you would have greatness, 
know that you must conquer it through 
ages, centuries—must pay for it with a pro- 
portionate price. (V,145) 


These are the hard views of America 
that Crane found in Democratic 
Vistas. If Whitman could feel in 
“Thou Mother with Thy Equal 
Brood” an “ominous greatness evil 
as well as good,” (II,239) his own 
mythic bridge must be of something 
other than chauvinistic steel. 

For Whitman, the “Myth of 
America” was the possible spiritual 
fulfillment of its people (who are 
its individuals) , a fulfillment hoped 
for, believed in, but not yet ac- 
complished. It was the whole struc- 
ture and act of a human society 
moving toward brotherhood and 
complete selfhood. The story of 
America’s past could be only the 
statement of its birth-pangs and its 
peculiar identity, but there was also 


the certainty that if ever a people 
might reach a state of spiritual force, 
it might well be America where there 
already existed a symbolic union and 
a kind of Adamic “new earth” whose 
strength might nourish the seed of 
perfection. Thus a celebration of 
America’s present could be in truth 
the celebration of the life force and 
its potency. 

It is clear in all of Whitman’s 
writing that he believed the great- 
ness possible for America must in- 
clude spiritual unity and aspiration. 
Both individualism and brotherhood 
are to be 


vitalized by religion . . . breathing into the 
proud, material tissues, the breath of life. 
For I say at the core of democracy, finally, 
is the religious element . . . Nor may the 
scheme step forth, clothed in resplendent 
beauty and command, till these, bearing the 
best, the latest fruit, the spiritual, shall fully 
appear. (V,80) 


If there is no spiritualization, “we 
are on the road to a destiny . . . of 
the fabled damned.” (V,147) In the 
“Notes” to his Preface, 1876, Whit- 
man spoke of “the ultimate Demo- 
cratic purports” as “the ethereal and 
spiritual ones.” (V,194) In the 
poems of “death, immortality, and 
a free entrance into the spiritual 
world” he wished “to set the key- 
stone to my democracy’s enduring 
arch.” (V,195) The central poem 
in this group is “Passage to India,” 
almost a prototype for The Bridge. 

Crane wrote in his essay, ““Modern 
Poetry,” that Whitman 


better than any other, was able to coordinate 
those forces in America which seem most 
intractable, fusing them into a universal 
vision which takes on additional significarice 
as time goes on.”? 


"The Collected Poems of Hart Crane, p. 179. 
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In relation to Whitman’s “universal 
vision,” America is not great in her- 
self, but she may become great 
through the fulfillment of the 
scheme, and the search of the soul 
through time and space is the most 
significant part of the myth of 
America. As Whitman wrote in 
“Song of the Universal,” 


And thou America, 

For the scheme’s culmination, its thought 
and its reality, 

For these (not for thyself) thou hast ar- 
rived. (1,278) 


America is second; the “mystic en- 
semble,” the “plan of Thee enclosed 
in Time and Space” (1,278) is first. 
The end (India? Cathay?) is the 
spiritual end, and it will give the 
glory to America if the ship of the 
soul can sail far enough into the 
mystery of that ethered sea. 

To conceive of the Whitman- 
Crane myth of America as even par- 
tially a glorification of science or the 
machine age is to miss the point 
again. If science is praised, it is as 
a means, not as a final glory, just as 
all that is physical is good because 
it is a way of becoming. In “Modern 
Poetry” Crane is clearly saying that 
science is to be used, not defined— 
to be blended, not isolated. This is 
only the most practical of poetic 
views, when a twentieth century 
poet wishes to speak with some con- 
temporaneity. He must of course 
use the mechanical manifestations of 
his own time. But when he also 
wishes to speak in the eternal, spirit- 
ual present, he turns more especially 
to that “something green,” beyond 
all sesames of science. The “rebound 
seed” wielded by Whitman involves 
generation and the cyclic meaning 
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of life: the circle which spans, en- 
compasses, and identifies birth and 
death, space and time, past and 
present, flesh and spirit, good and 
evil. Because it is the core of Whit- 
man’s meaning, the principle of such 
a cosmic union cannot be ignored in 
determining the symbolic bridge of 
Crane, whose allegiance was to “the 
positive and universal tendencies” in 
Whitman’s work. 


THE SYMBOLIC CURVE 


What, then, is involved in the 
curveship of Crane’s bridge, the 
shape which can “lend a myth to 
God”? A form that includes, unites, 
and completes is performing a 
spiritual act; or, to paraphrase 
Crane’s line further, spiritual action 
is the myth of God and it can be 
represented physically in the sym- 
bolic curve and circle. Crane’s 
bridge, both visual object and course 
of action, means whatever its lines 
trace upon the consciousness. These 
traceries are, first, the sense of whole- 
ness; and, second, the sense of lift 
and resolution, or its reverse in fall 
and recovery. 

The curves and circles of Crane’s 
bridge perform the ancient ritual of 
eternity: what is whole, total, and 
perfect is circumscribed with un- 
ending motion; what is divided is 
made one. The bridge is called “one 
arc synoptic of all tides below.” 
Elements that are unlike or separate 
can in this one structure be tied to- 
gether and made one identity: the 
two shores of Here and There, of 
Now and Then—Space in the en- 
closure of the arc, and Time in the 
going across. The piers of the bridge 
are heavy and rooted in earth, but its 
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upward curves are of the air. In some 
of his first versions of “Atlantis,” 
Crane described the bridge 


Whose alignment rears from equal out to 
equal, 

Yielding mutual assumption on its arches 

Fused and veering to the measure of our 
am... 


The form has feet on the ground and 
head in the air, even as Crane in those 
early versions represented the poet- 
speaker as standing on the bridge 
with arms 


That open to project a salient disk 
That winds the moon and midnight in one 
face.*® 


These first drafts of the poem are 
significant only in that they show 
by more direct image and statement 
something of Crane’s later, and more 
subtle, mystic synthesis. 

Both wholeness and resolution are 
represented in the peak of balance 
at the center of the arch, where the 
double thrust of two halves are fused 
into one. This is the highest moment 
of the curve, and the point of vision. 
Such a fusion blends into the sym- 
bolism of sexual union and fulfill- 
ment of the life force, much as D. 
H. Lawrence used the image of the 
male and female joined to make a 
spiritual whole. For example, the 
arch to Will Brangwen in The Rain- 
bow “leapt up from the plain of 
earth,” until with it he 


leaped clear into the darkness above, to the 
fecundity and the unique mystery, to the 
touch, the clasp, the consummation, the 
climax of eternity, the apex of the arch.** 

™Lines sent to Alfred Stieglitz (4 July 1923), in 
Brom Weber, Hart Crane (New York, 1948), p. 426. 

* Ibid. 

“D. H. Lawrence, 
1955), p. 199. 


The Rainbow (London, 


At the same “climax of eternity” 
Whitman had placed his keystone of 
democracy’s arch—the poems of 
spiritual vision — and here the 
“Eidolon” circle found its “summit 
and the merge at last...” (1,6) Such 
a “merge” or union of duality holds 
the paradox of “kinetic poise” in 
the structure of the bridge (both 
object and poem), where motion is 
caught in the moment of fulfill- 
ment. The creative force toward 
completion is also a part of spiritual 
experience. 

Another important element in the 
curveship of the bridge is the kind 
of wholeness in which man meets 
the elemental world and rounds act 
and being to nature’s creative force 
and mysterious darkness. Waldo 
Frank, Crane’s friend and critic, 
gave in a 1925 essay called “Straight 
Streets”** an analysis which could 
well be related to Crane’s concep- 
tion of the curve. “The curve is the 
way of acceptance: the angle is the 
way of resistance,” said Frank. 
Nature is “the sinuous, rounded 
being,” exterior and interior: 


Man’s mind moves in curves. His thoughts 
arch, vault, melt into reverie. Dream and 
sense swerve into each other, His heart, too, 
is full of arcuations. And the heart’s desires 
are parabolas. 


Frank saw in the highest Indian cul- 
ture a kind of sophisticated primi- 
tivism which has learned to follow 
the curve of nature: 


The Indian culture began when his innate 
spiritual and intellectual values formed a 
solution with the world about him: his 
culture was achieved when the responses 
between his soul and the world had rounded 
into a unified life which expressed both fully. 


*In the American Jungle (New York, 1937), pp. 
123-127. 
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The curve is here the tracery of a 
kind of ultimate cultural health, 
suggesting man’s acceptance of his 
place in the wholeness of life. As 
Whitman saw in all living things 
“in them and myself the same old 
law,” (1,48) and all things a part 
of the scheme, the ensemble, so man 
joins with the curve of acceptance. 
The “identification of yourself with 
all of life’? was to Crane happiness, 
related to “the true idea of God.” 

The concept of the whole, of 
unified duality, is dramatized in 
another way by the act of the curve 
whose lines go in continuous upward 
and downward movements—or 
which fall from high, and out of 
descent create another rising force. 
These are patterns of the journey of 
the soul in its struggle with the un- 
wieldy, unequal, and fragmentary 
forms of mortal experience that 
must be reconciled before the final 
vision is attained. Both the lines of 
Crane’s physical bridge and the 
movement of imaginative action in 
the poetic bridge turn to the same 
thematic key: that the whole form 
can exist only because it has joined 
division, diversity, and motion; and 
that such an identity has a living 
dimension which can touch an in- 
finite spiritual power. 


CURVESHIP IN THE BRIDGE 


Two elements of meaning and 
form in the curveship of The Bridge 
can be considered representative of 
the body of the poem: the union of 
duality, and spiritual realization 
through that duality. For whatever 
chaos Crane may personally repre- 
sent, his poetic vision did seize upon 


Letter to Charlotte Rychtarik (21 July 1923), 
p. 140. 
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this kind of wholeness, and he 
dramatized it in the curved union, 
the encircling lines of The Bridge. 

To achieve an identity, man or 
America is shown in the first half 
of The Bridge to be contained in time 
and space, aware of what is incom- 
plete and mortal and envisioning the 
eternal. Thematic imagery in the 
“Proem” introduces the “inviolate 
curve” of the gull’s flight, repeated 
later in the “unfractioned idiom” 
of the bridge. At the close of the 
“Proem,” the descending sweep of 
the vaulting curve is invoked to link 
the man standing by the shadowy 
pier to the initial skyward flight. 
Here two elements of the bridge— 
its root in earth and its lift to air 
—are joined in the imagery of the 
poem. By shadow, the darkened city, 
and the snow that “submerges an 
iron year,” the “Proem” further 
implies the duality of darkness and 
light, of death and generation, that 
the curveship of the bridge can in- 
clude and unify. 

In the mid-ocean of “Ave Maria,” 
looking both forward and back to 
the hoped-for Cathay and the dis- 
covered continent, the ship of 
Columbus links past and present and 
moves into the “steep savannahs” of 
the double Word: “Eden and the en- 
chained Sepulchre.” These opposi- 
tions of life and death, or the corol- 
lary of time-eternity and body- 
spirit, are repeated throughout the 
poem. What Crane called the “sea 
swell crescendo” of “Ave Maria” 
culminates in a vision beyond the 
waves’ green towers in night and 
chaos, but this spiritual vision comes 
down to rest in naked kingdoms of 
the trembling heart, the movement 
here paralleling the turn at the close 
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of the “Proem,” in which the down- 
sweeping curve of the bridge is to 
touch the man who waits in its 
shadow. 

The central figure of ““Powhatan’s 
Daughter” is Pocohontas, the natural 
body of America and a symbol of 
fertility and the life-force. In this 
section is performed the ritual of 
union with nature and the sexual- 
physical as a progress toward spirit- 
ual identity. This principle is the 
same as Whitman’s identification of 
body and soul and Waldo Frank’s 
curve of acceptance. This element of 
earth and the flesh is the physical 
half of duality, and its complete ac- 
ceptance is necessary for any final 
mystic vision. When the drama of 
“Powhatan’s Daughter” explores the 
body of America, the land symbo- 
lizes the physical and creative body 
of man as much as Pocohontas sym- 
bolizes the soil of natural America. 
In history, the complete realization 
of the body of America is through 
its exploration in space and time, 
and this narrative line is traced in 
the five sections of “Powhatan’s 
Daughter,” but with a fusion of 
present and past so that all of it 
happens in a simultaneous grasp of 
consciousness. Crane wanted to show 
“the continuous and living evidence 
of the past in the inmost vital sub- 
stance of the present.” 

Throughout the drama of move- 
ment over America, described in 
“Powhatan’s Daughter,” there is a 
consciousness of the natural world, 
“a body under the wide rain,” but 
its meaning is evanescent, and the 
“iron dealt cleavage” of an age that 
has nearly obliterated the natural 
union of physical and spiritual needs 


Letter to Otto H. Kahn (12 Sept. 1927), p. 305. 


to be joined. As the time-river blends 
into sea and prefigures the eternal 
Atlantis, so in the Indian world of 
‘“*The Dance’? Maquokeeta is 
phoenix-like brought out of time, 
and the nature-figure of Pocohontas 
fulfills the cyclic body-life. Here 
Crane also uses the serpent-time and 
eagle-space duality. The separation 
of white and Indian culture is a 
corollary of the cleavage which has 
denied the natural and primitive 
reality and thus a spiritual whole- 
ness. But in a possible union of nature 
and man, best demonstrated in the 
cyclic, generative, fertility principle, 
time and eternity may also be recon- 
ciled, as well as time and space: ““The 
serpent with the eagle in the 
boughs.” Thus the white mother of 
“Indiana” takes on the nature sym- 
bolism of Pocohontas, and the son 
continues to sea in man’s perpetual 
search. 

In “Cutty Sark” the fugue of 
time (the derelict sailor) and eter- 
nity (Atlantis out of the pianola 
song) prepares the protagonist for 
a union of the real and present walk 
across the bridge and the phantasy of 
whalers and clipper ships, whose 
quest joins the dreams of India, 
Cathay, and Melville’s elusive whale. 
But identity and selfhood are made 
of these very contradictions: the real 
and the visionary, time and mortality 
bound in the visible land surrounded 
by eternal seas where may lie the 
mystic rose of Atlantis. 

The drama of spiritual vision, the 
journey of the soul, is demonstrated 
in the second half of The Bridge as 
a downward and upward curve: the 
fall from the attempted ideal, and 
the re-trial through chaos and the 
stark ugliness which is part of the 
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human commitment to the flesh and 
mortality. But it is through this very 
death that the upward lift to 
mystical fulfillment is achieved, as 
light is known by darkness. This 
configuration can be seen most com- 
pletely in the details of “Cape 
Hatteras,” the ode to Whitman 
which Crane said was a two years’ 
effort at a synthesis of his theme.” 

The first scene of ““Cape Hatteras” 
(“Imponderable the dinosaur/sinks 
slow”) suggests the turning of the 
earth (the sinking eastern Cape, the 
rising western range) and the simul- 
taneous recession of the primitive 
creature into the past. At the center 
of this natural machine is the dynamo 
of flux and creative energy, and 
(known, too, by Whitman) the 
natural body of America in Poco- 
hontas, which still lives under the 
surface structures. Whatever has 
been discovered in space and time is 
reduced finally to the contained view 
of the past-reversed self; but the 
circle of infinity, the crucible of 
endless or unconquered space, has 
eternal motion for the “free ways 
still ahead!” Here Whitman is taken 
for the Vergil to conduct the soul 
upon the search for infinity, spiritual 
knowledge to be gained through eyes 
that know the full acceptance of the 
great cyclic mystery—‘‘Sea eyes and 
tidal, undenying, bright with 
Myth!” 

Turning again to the pattern of 
the search, Crane introduces the 
dynamo of earth’s creative force as 
the “nasal whine of power” in the 
air-conquering machine. Through a 
violent re-creation of the physical 
force of the airplane, the reader is 
careened upward to splinter the yet 


Letter to Caresse Crosby (17 Sept. 1929), p. 346. 
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“unvanquished space.” Lines move 
up, like hurtling javelins, above the 
lightning, yet the ascensions are 
aimed farther still: in the wrist (the 
blood-pulse) of the symbolic flyer 
is yet the charge “To conjugate in- 
finity’s dim marge—” In the images 
of the poem, the man-machine is 
forced downward before it reaches 
the heights of infinity, and with the 
“skull’s deep, sure reprieve” all move- 
ment twists in spirals downward in 
the falling curve, crashing the brave 
attempt into debris. 

This tracing of a curve across 
symbolic skies has very little signifi- 
cance as a eulogy of air-power. 
Rather, it is the image of the human 
situation diagrammed in the lan- 
guage of the modern world. It is 
the way a poet of the machine age 
would tell the story of Icarus. The 
climb toward infinity is also a kind 
of voyage, with air taking the place 
of sea, and airplane of ship, but the 
old trial toward “something beyond” 
and the mortal failure—perhaps in 
death—are again dramatized. The 
last part of “Cape Hatteras” shows 
the way in which the ascending 
curve can rise out of the “beached 
heap of high bravery” by Hatteras. 
From Whitman and his prophetic 
voice, ascensions hover, and with 
belief in the “rebound seed,” with 
“pure impulse inbred? To answer 
deepest soundings/O, upward from 
the dead/ Thou bringest tally .. .” 

Whitman’s song has known both 
heights and depths of experience, the 
whole arc. He has kept the meaning 
of death, and has given to the speaker 
the meaning of the seasonal cycle 
of life, in which gold autumn (or 
death) “crowned the trembling 
hill.” Whitman is clearly used as a 
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messianic, prophetic figure whose 
spiritual force and understanding 
could create the true bridge to in- 
finity, “set breath in steel” and fling 
the span of the mythic bridge, or 
set the pattern for the ascending, 
encircling movement toward a 
spiritual fulfillment. Because Whit- 
man has passed the barrier of death 
(both actually and in the poetic 
vision) , he can lead out of the debris 
of mortal failure to the farthest 
space of consciousness. Movement 
ascends 


launched in abysmal cupolas of space, 
Toward endless terminals, Easters of speed- 
ing light— 


The final “curveship” is the rain- 
bow’s arch that 


shimmeringly stands 
Above the Cape’s ghoul-mound .. . 


So the poet-speaker takes the hand 
of Whitman, the Vergil who can 
lead the soul on its necessary road. 
“Cape Hatteras” presents a pat- 
tern which is to be retraced in other 
symbols in the remaining section of 
the poem. Here it is shown in the 
physical terms of air-flight and de- 
struction. But it is out of the total 
experience of both high and low that 
the final ascending “passage” is pos- 
sible. This is the journey of the soul 
to the mystic end, as it goes through 
the flesh, the evil, and the death 
which are the necessary parts of 
mortality. To think of the structure 
of “Cape Hatteras” as showing, 
first, the human condition; second, 
the human failure; and third, the 
rise to infinity through the way set 
down by Whitman, will give it a 
consistent form. As a miscellaneous 


praise of geology, or of science, or 
of Whitman, it will be a fumbling, 
sentimental effort. But Crane’s two 
years of work on it as a synthesis 
are justified when it is seen as the 
diagram, the visualization, of a kind 
of modern Commedia. 

The falling-rising curve of “Three 
Songs” enacts the life-giving, spirit- 
ualizing force of the sexual princi- 
ple, uniting the dualities of male and 
female, fertility and sterility, lust 
and idealized love. Recognizing de- 
feat through Eve, who brought death 
into the world, life is reborn by the 
acceptance of the flesh and genera- 
tion, begun at its lowest form in 
Magdalen and rising to the idealized 
reality of Mary. The visual curve 
drops from the heights of the South- 
ern Cross, to the dark waters, and 
up through dance hall and streets 
to the nickel-dime tower. In a simi- 
lar curve, “Atlantis” is attained by 
way of the fallen ideal of “Quaker 
Hill” and the darkness of “The 
Tunnel.” The visual descent is in 
the autumn leaves of “Quaker Hill” 
which leads farther into the depths 
of the subway and up to the bridge, 
at last a symphony whose leap is the 
circle of “the lark’s return,” which 
holds “in single chrysalis the many 
twain,” and from whose curveship 
springs a mystical rainbow-proph- 
ecy. 

The last four lines of “Atlantis” 
epitomize the three directives in 
Crane with which this paper began: 
the symphonic form, a_ positive 
spiritual belief, and this affirmation 
in the design of Whitman’s cosmic 
unity: 


—One Song, one Bridge of Fire! Is it Cathay, 
Now pity steeps the grass and rainbows ring 
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The serpent with the eagle in the leaves . . .? 
Whispers antiphonal in azure swing. 


The bridge is one being of music and 
fire. Themes of the serpent and the 
eagle, time and space, are bound by 
rings of rainbows while “pity steeps 
the grass,” recalling Whitman’s 
microcosm of the Leaves infused by 
love. But to the question, “Is it 
Cathay . . .?” the answers are dual, 
antiphonal. The point of stillness out 
of movement is not yet gained, for 
whispers swing somewhere in the 
blue. Yet “swing” suggests the bal- 
anced poise of the present, whose 
moment of Here and Now is what 
we know of the bridge of con- 
sciousness. 

In fact, both sections of The 
Bridge end in questions. “Is it 
Cathay?” is matched at the end of 
the first half (at the close of “Cutty 
Sark”) with the elusive quest of the 
whaling ships, and of “You rivals 
two —/Taeping?/Ariel?’’ Both 
Leviathan and Atlantis are legendary 
objects of search, strangely shrouded 
in the mysteries of the sea, and their 
ambiguity adds to the unanswered 
questions. But neither did Whitman 
arrive at India in his voyage. “Pas- 
sage to India” ends with the “daring 
joy” of sailing farther and farther 
on the seas of God. This swing be- 
tween mythic object and immediate 
action reinforces the ambivalence 
which enters into much of the sym- 
bolic bridge, as the present moment 
joins past and future and identity 
fuses the separations. Here is the 
center of the “oneness” or acceptance 
which Crane celebrates, and which 
the curveship of the bridge drama- 
tizes. 
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THE LOGIC OF METAPHOR 


The structural unity of Crane’s 
The Bridge is more logically fulfilled 
in the poem than most criticism has 
been willing to allow. But the glass 
must, of course, be turned to more 
than the function of the visual 
object. As an identity of idea, move- 
ment, and form, the “bridge” oper- 
ates in a kind of psychological logic, 
or what Crane called the “logic of 
metaphor.””* Curves and arches are 
traced in a multitude of visual ways, 
but the reader must also feel himself 
lifted, poised, or ascending physically 
and emotionally; and he must see 
both action and concept rounded to 
each other. Because Crane assumed 
that the imagination of the reader 
would follow the “emotional dy- 
namics” of the metaphor, the shape 
of the bridge has its own logic in the 
context of the poem, and comes alive 
in the sensibility of the reader. One 
of Whitman’s statements on poetry 
will have a particular significance 
here: 


Poetic style, when address’d to the soul, is 
less definite form, outline, sculpture, and 
becomes vista, music, half-tints, and even 
less than half-tints. True it may be archi- 
tecture; but again it may be the forest wild- 
wood, or the best effect thereof, at twilight, 
the waving oaks and cedars in the wind, 
and the impalpable odor. (V,202-203) 


The architecture of The Bridge is 
the curve of union. But in the 
farther vistas opened by that curve 
blend circles upon circles, parabolas 
like petals that compose at last the 
impalpable flower of eternity. 


“General Aims and Theories,” in Philip Horton, 
Hart Crane (New York, 1937), p. 327 (App. I). 
See also Crane’s letter to Harriet Monroe in Poetry, 
XXIX, 35-36. 


Juanita 


Near the middle of October of 
1957, Juanita Lowell, who had been 
associated with the University of 
Kansas City in several capacities for 
almost a decade, died, and we wish 
to express here our appreciation of 
her qualities of character. During the 
years in which she worked on The 
University of Kansas City Review, 
as secretary, everyone who knew her 
was aware of the extreme conscien- 
tiousness and the loyalty and devo- 
tion which she gave to the magazine. 
She was always most vigilant in 
watching for opportunities to do 
helpful things far beyond the specific 
call of duty. On various occasions 
she worked voluntarily, without 
compensation, because she believed 
in the magazine and wished to be of 
assistance to it. 

Juanita Lowell was noted for the 
care with which she liked to do 


Lowell 


things exactly. She anticipated needs 
where others had failed to ask her 
to do things and where others failed 
at first to notice that there were 
needs. We miss her at her desk, for 
we had come to identify her with 
The University of Kansas City 
Review in a very special way. She 
was a part of the magazine in a 
sense in which few people are a 
part of an enterprise on which they 
work daily. 

Because Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
James Russell Lowell, and _ their 
period in American culture were 
frequently in her thought (her 
husband had, indeed, been named for 
Emerson), it was felt appropriate 
that some books in this field of 
scholarship—as well as some books 
in other fields—should be placed in 
the University of Kansas City library 
in her memory. 


May Day in Colmar 1952 


JosEPH WaRREN BEACH 


Mother, mistress . . . mistress, virgin mother . . . 
Beer-hall contralto, park-pavilion disk 

And park-bench jew’s-harp, beating feet .. . 
Lay your head along bench-back and sleep. 


Sunburst of yellow tulips in a bed 

Of purple pansies, formal declaration 

Of civic pride, holding the graveled walks 
And linden aisles in place. Lay your head 


In the Alsatian mother’s lap and weep. 

The virgin mother from her jew’s-harp draws 
Tunes faint and far as Israel and old 

As the draining hills that laid this soil so deep. 


This is the day the revolution marches 

In Moscow, Berlin, Tokyo . . . and Alsace 
Dreams of the old republic before race 
And language joined to put her on the rack. 


This is the day that tram-lines strike and burghers 
Must go on foot, that cleaning-women rest 

Their flanks upon park benches, and the feet 

Of the young their tireless tango measures beat. 


The troubles of the young are in the blood, 
The troubles of the old are from the head 
Not to be beaten out with beating feet. 

But old and young in every lane and street 


Across the land, out of the coil and smother 
Of beating hearts, as from the cradle turn 
To the one milky breast and tireless croon. . . 
Mother, mistress . . . mistress, virgin mother. 
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honorary degrees. His stories have appeared 
in The Best American Short Stories and in 
Prize Stories: The O. Henry Memorial 
Awards. He has written for The Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, Esquire, and 
other magazines. 


Olga W. Vickery is a member of the De- 
partment of English at Lake Forest College. 


George Vukelich, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has written for The 
Atlantic Monthly and many other maga- 
zines. His story “The Scale Room” was 
published in The Best American Short Stories 
of 1955 (Houghton Mifflin Co.), edited 
by Martha Foley. 


Celeste Turner Wright (Mrs. V. A.) 
received her Ph.D. at the University of 
California, She is the author of a book on 
Elizabethan literature and has written es- 
says on Katherine Mansfield. Her work has 
been published in Harper's, The Yale Re- 
view, Poetry (Chicago), and other maga- 
zines, She has been Chairman of the De- 
partment of English at the University of 
California at Davis, California. 


Ruby Zagoren, of Torrington, Connecti- 
cut, completed her undergraduate training 
at Connecticut College for Women, She 
has written for The Saturday Evening Post 
and other periodicals. 


“Such a regional review as yours is one of the real hopes for literature 
and culture in the country today . . .” 


—Lrewis MUMFORD 


“This is the real America; this—let us hope—the America of the future 
. - « It isin the Middle West that there seems to be growing up a human 


temper and a human attitude to life that is really a new thing in the 
world.” 


—JOHN CowPeEr Powys 


“Your summer University of Kansas City Review gave me a kind of 
nostalgia for the old days when quality magazines like this were the 
general rule, instead of a rarity.” 


—ELIzABETH NOWELL, 
Editor, The Letters of Thomas Wolfe (Scribners) 


